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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


This week the Western world has lain under an im- 
pending ‘‘ horror of great darkness ;” but the darkness 
and the horror have so deepened during the last few 
days, that to many people definite information of the 
end would come hardly so much as a shock as evena 
relief from the oppression of hopeless suspense. There 
is a terrible state of mind which longs to know the 
worst. Englishmen have known no such horror since 
the Indian Mutiny ; and the pain is not without the 
aggravation of ignominy. The world of Western 
civilisation sees its accredited representatives with 
the knife of the insolent barbarian at their throat— 
a Power whose “helplessness” of all things has. 
of late been a favourite theme with Europeans— 
and confesses its impotence to do anything but look 
on. Let no one blame the relief forces on the 
spot; they have done their best; they will con- 
tinue to do their best. But one-does wonder how 
it is that, if all the Powers are so friendly and from 
the beginning have co-operated with the unanimity of 
which diplomacy assures us, how it is that Japan— 
whom everyone instinctively credits with the desire as 
everyone knows it has the facility to check Chinese 
barbarism—has not long before this sent an effective 
force to the rescue? But rescue is a word that by 
now must probably be dropped for that of punish- 
ment. Punishment is no consolation but it is a duty: 
and if it is to have effect, it must shock the millions 
of China, as China has shocked Europe. It is difficult 
to move so invertebrate a mass, but the burning of 
Peking would do it. The guilty city should be erased 
from the face of the earth. 


Turning to the detailed facts of the situation, we 
have Sir Claude Macdonald’s letter dated 25 June 
describing the murder of the German Minister Baron 
von Ketteler ; Sir Robert Hart on the 24th sends to the 
German Consul at Tien-tsin the message ‘‘ The foreign 
colony is besieged in the Legations. The situation is 
desperate. Make haste: ” and we learn that on the 3oth 
the Russian commander-in-chief and the British admiral 
had decided at a council of war that it was impossible 
to attempt to relieve Peking without much larger 
forces ; that Tien-tsin might possibly be held, and if this 


were not possible, that they would endeavour to hold 
Taku. From the mass of unreliable rumours circulated 
by the fears of Europeans in places like Shanghai, or 
by Chinese officials, viceroys, or others with various 
motives, we may learn nothing but that terror and 
dismay are spreading in China. 


The German Emperor, in his speech at Wilhelms- 
haven to the marines departing for China, expressed 
the emotions of Europe. ‘‘ My tried and trusted 
representative” he said ‘“‘has been snatched away, 
the victim of a crime of unheard of insolence and of 
horrid cruelty. The ministers of other Powers are in 
danger of their lives. With them are your comrades 
who were sent to protect them. Perhaps they have 
even to-day fought their last fight. The German flag 
has been insulted and the German Empire has been set 
at defiance. That calls for exemplary punishment and 
for vengeance.” If he had not so felt, he would have — 
been inhuman; and it is with the customary perversity of 
certain French newspapers that the ‘‘ Liberté” repre- 
sents the German Emperor as taking advantage of his 
representative being the first victim among the European 
ministers to direct the movement in China. 


The political danger that has been thrust upon the 
Powers by the outbreak, first fomented and supported 
by the Empress, now developed with even more reck- 
less fanaticism by her earlier adherents, lies on the 
surface obvious to all. But the Powers .have to 
ignore this danger for the moment and_ shut their 
eyes to what may possibly happen when, in. the words 
of the Emperor, the wrong is avenged and the flags 
of the Powers ‘‘ float victoriously above, the Chinese 
standards and, planted upon the walls of Peking, 
dictate peace to the Chinese.” Until that object is at- 
tained there at least remains one bond uniting the 
Powers. That is the gist of Mr. Brodrick’s speech 
on Tuesday in the House of Commons. Of all other 
questions, which are endless, as to the fate of China, 
of its dissolution from within, its future govern- 
ment, the relations of the Viceroys to the Powers in 
Peking, or the use they may be put to by the European 
Powers; of all such points. what can be said but. what 
Mr. Brodrick said, that. they must wait until we. see 
what the next few days or weeks may bring forth ? 


Meantime a good deal of discussion has been going 
on in the Continental papers on the question whether or 
not the Powers are at war with China. There seems some 
reason to suppose that the Chinese Government regarded 
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by the Powers, and this view has been supported in 
America as the basis of attacks on the Government for 
entering into foreign alliances. This accounts for 
much of the curious aloofness of American action in 
the earlier stages of the proceedings in China. Now that 
the Government has been driven by circumstances into 
closer co-operation with the Powers, it indeed protests 


against regarding the events that have happened as- 


acts of war, but in so doing it is only pitching in a little 


higher key the note which all the Powers have resolved : 


to go on striking as long as the concert can sustain it. 
Since the Emperor’s speech the German papers have 
been anxiously minimising its expressions, and protest- 
ing against the supposition that Germany intends to 
declare formal war against China. M. Delcassé will 
not hear of war with China, and though certain Russian 
newspapers urge that the moment for declaring war 
has arrived, Count Cassini, the Russian Ambassador to 
the United States, has said in an interview with the 
**Débats ” that a war against China would be one of 
the gravest events of the century, especially as there is 
no knowing whether the union now prevailing amongst 


the Powers would survive several campaigns. . This is- 


a very mild way of stating the danger. 
It would appear that Sir F. Hodgson decided to run 


all the risks attending an attempt to make his escape 


from Kumasi and feel his way towards the relief force. 
On the 3rd Colonel Willcocks informed the Colonial 
Office that he had received news that the party con- 
sisting of Sir Frederic and several officers with their 
wives and families had reached Ekwanta twenty miles 
south-west of Kumasi, but that he had received no news 
from the Governor and he could not assign any reason 
for this absence of communication. A detachment had 
been left behind for the garrison. It is hardly possible 
to say whether in escaping one danger Sir Frederic’s 
party may not have run into another and a greater one. 
Colonel Willcocks pathetically says, speaking of the 
obstacles that make a rapid movement of his forces 
impossible, ‘‘ Nature fights against us incessantly.” 
In a telegram however of the 4th Colonel Willcocks 
states that he has had a letter from the Governor, and 
he asserts that he will personally relieve Kumasi 
by the 15th, till when there are rations for the 
= He also reports a successful fight of Captain 

urroughs of the 1st July in which forty guns and 
= stores were taken and thirty of the enemy 

illed. 


It is difficult to conceive greater nonsense than the 


message from the Exchange Telegraph Company’s. 


correspondent at Kabul which was given to the world 
this week. Twelve miles of railway extension from 
Peshawar is to work a revolution of the strategical 
and political position in Central Asia. The Russian 
advance receives a check, the Amir is alienated and the 
Afridis driven into open revolt. We may be thankful 
that the complications do not extend to Asia Minor and 
China. No doubt the little link will prove useful in its 
way when there is another frontier or trans-frontier 
war. Meanwhile it will be a convenience to the tourists 
who like to drive out to breakfast at Jamrud, and 
look up the mouth of the Khyber, and do not like 
the heat, coming back. If the message had come 
from Fleet Street, it would not have been surprising ; 
really the Exchange Company might lend their 
correspondent to Mr. Kruger or one of the Chinese 
Viceroys. 


The situation in India continues extremely serious. 
The second effort of the monsoon to develop has proved 
abortive. The heavy and continuous rainfall which is 
necessary for agricultural operations still holds off in 
the Western and Northern tracts which need it most. 
An early monsoon in this year of trial would have been 
an unspeakable blessing. It is too late for that now. 
The regular season for the full establishment of the 
rains is already past. But there is still time for a 
monsoon, which would ensure good if late harvests. 


The prospect though gloomy is not yet hopeless. 


Cholera is meanwhile causing appalling ravages, which 
will probably cease only with a change of the. season. 


‘ignorance. 
_ Indian 
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- This is not yet the case. 
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the attack on the Taku forts as a declaration of war \_ ;Calls' upom G@vergm@ht fo provide fundé for Indian 


famine relief captinue to be made from various and 


tinexpectéd quarters. ~These appeals indicate some 
confusion of thought where they do not proceed from 
So far as it would be applied to relieve the 
reasury, a contribution by the Home Govern- 
Id only be justifiable if the Indian Government 
were unable to meet outlay from its own finances. 
The Government of India has 
been able to provide all the funds required on a very 
lavish\scale. It has undertaken the duties of preserving 
life, suspending land revenue and providing agricultural 
advances to the peasantry, and is discharging those 
duties satisfactorily. A subsidy would not increase 
the volume of State relief. If the proposed grant 
were to take the shape of a charitable contribu- 
tion to the Famine Fund it would be a perilous 
intrusion into the field of private effort. We are told 
it would have a good political effect. This may be 
doubted. The charitable funds are broadly speaking 
distributed by the same agency which administers the 
State relief. The recipients are quite unable to dis- 
criminate between the different sources from which the 
funds are derived, whether Indian money or English ; 
public or private, it is all ‘‘sirkari.” It will be time 
enough for the English exchequer to come to the rescue 
when the Indian exchequer fails. Meanwhile let those 
who are moved to charity put their hands into their 
own pockets. They cannot find a better object. 


The visit of the Khedive has from every point of 
view, except that of the weather, been a great social and 
political success. Our visitor has impressed himself 
favourably upon our people, and, what is still more 
important, an impression has been produced upon him 
which is full of significance, and will be for the advantage 
of both parties. We may take it that his visit has con- 
firmed the Khedive in the feeling which has grown 
stronger in his mind with increasing experience and 
knowledge of the world, that his cordial co-operation 
with the Queen’s Government is the surest guarantee of 
the continued prosperity of his country. His admirable 
speeches in the City, his interview with his former 
adviser Sir John Scott, and his communications in other 
quarters have made it plain, as he intended they should, 
that all doubts of this have been finally resolved. 


This week has been very disastrous for Germany. 
To the political crime which has shocked the whole 
civilised world has to be added the misfortune of the 
great fire at the docks in Hoboken, which has affected 
German interests in a special degree. The docks 
where the fire which spread to the shipping broke out, 
were the property of the North German Lloyd Com- 
pany. The vessels that were destroyed were German 
vessels, and most of the crews, and the men, women, 
and children who perished, either lived in Germany or 
were of German origin. Both the loss of life and the 
destruction of property are considerably less than were 
at first reported in the excitement of a calamity which, 
after all deductions, is enormous. What the loss of life 
is cannot really be ascertained. The later accounts 
vary from two to four hundred. The loss of property 
is put at about five millions sterling. The cause of the 
fire is said to be unknown. The papers give ghastly 
details of the horrible struggles for life of crews and 
passengers who were shut up in the burning vessels 
and cut off from all means of escape. Horrible stories 
are also told of captains and crews of tugs in the 
docks refusing help to the victims unless they were 
paid for their services. But the heroism and skill of 
the captains and crews of the ‘‘ Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse,” the splendid vessel in whose launching the 
Emperor so recently took part, of the ‘‘ Saale,” the 
‘* Main,” and the ‘“‘ Bremen,” will be memorable to a 
people whose national pride has of late years so 
remarkably associated itself with the achievements of 
its navy and mercantile shipping. 


It is both humorous and pathetic to reflect that this 
week French and American Republicans have gathered 
in Paris round the newly raised statue of the Knight- 
errant of two, Revolutions, the lovable, impossible 
Lafayette. "Tis strange to think of a Marquis anda 
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soldier inspired by the dream of turning the ideals of 
“Paul and Virginia” into practical politics, yet 
such he was alike when he fought by Washing- 
ton’s side in the wilds ;.of America, and later, 
when as leader of., the National Guards, he 
kissed Marie Antoinette on the Versailles balcony 
in sign of the reconciliation of King and people. 
If only the world was what the poet of the Jean-Jacques 
school dreamed it to be, the balcony scene had purified 
humanity, and they had all lived happily ever after- 
wards; but it was just the other way, as Lafayette 
found out in the Olmutz dungeon, thanks to which he 
escaped the guillotine. And yet a true nobleman of old 
France, he learnt nothing, forgot nothing, and was out in 
the thick of it again in 1830. ‘‘ Say a Monarchy and 
the Duke of Orleans is King; say a Republic and you 
are President.” So they spoke to him then, and the 
unselfish idealist raised his voice for a ‘‘ Citizen King”! 
So Louis Philippe wore the crown and Lafayette died 
forgotten in the régime of mammon and opportunism. 
With all his faults and follies America and France 
would be all the better for such an honest and pure- 
hearted idealist to-day. But how would he take them ? 


The ‘‘Sentence Finale” of the Delagoa Bay 
Arbitrators has at length been published and is now in 
the hands of the parties interested. It is a somewhat 
bulky pamphlet, containing 200 pages, and does not of 
course affect in any way the amount of the award, 
which appeared in the newspapers at the beginning of 
April. It gives the reasons which guided the tribunal 
to its conclusions, and is an interesting study for those 
who follow the working of the principle of arbitration. 
We doubt whether it will console the British and 
American claimants for the result, which awards a 
third of what was asked and three times what was 
offered by the Portuguese Government. But the argu- 
ments adduced by the arbitrators are so ingenious and 
so copious that we shall devote an article in our next 
number to their examination. As the Portuguese 
Government has already borrowed the money to meet 
the award, some £960,000, and will pay it into the Bank 
of England, it only remains for the British and 
American Governments to fix the scale of distribution 
between the First and Second Debenture holders. 


Lord Lansdowne’s speech on the Militia Ballot Bill 
shows the complete absurdity of keeping on the Statute 
Book the power of balloting for a Militia, if we are to 
be told that practically any and every other means of 
raising men would be preferable. His argument was 


' that in an emergency it would be of no use putting the 


ballot in operation because they could not be trained, 
armed, and equipped in time. That may be so and 
therefore it is of no use keeping the ballot law in its 
present form. It might as well be repealed as a 
deception and a snare. Lord Wemyss’ proposal is that 
it should cease to be an emergency law and become 
an effective, actually operating law for raising a force 
which, being organised and fit, would be ready for the 
emergency. If the patriotism of the country would not 
shrink from this, as Lord Wemyss contends, why 
should not such a force be raised? It would exist side 
by side with other forces without being the least 
obstacle to any reorganisation the Government may 
contemplate. In all the arguments of Lord Lansdowne 
we see clearly the intention to exploit a temporary 
phase of military enthusiasm as an excuse for avoiding 
measures which, however necessary, need more,courage 
than the Government possesses. This accounts for the 
pitiful explanation that though a Bill was proposed in 
1899 for amending the ballot law, it was only an 
exercise in drafting and not intended to become an 
Act. 


The raison d’étre of such an association as the Army 
League, whose inaugural meeting under Lord Blyths- 
wood’s presidency was held on Tuesday last, is 
praiseworthy. It cannot be denied that much must 
be done before our land forces can be considered com- 
petent to perform satisfactorily their stupendous duties. 
The nation certainly needs enlightenment on such 
matters. But it may be doubted whether acommittee of 
well-meaning civilians, and retired soldiers of no par 
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ticular eminence, will be in a position to accomplish much 
towards this end. The root of the evil lies too deep. 
Our military policy is, and has always been, conducted 
in a far too haphazard manner, and with too little 
regard to scientific exigencies. We are too lenient as 
to the failings of our public men, and, in particular, we 
are content with too little from such responsible officials 
as the Secretary of State for War. Nothing short of a 
real experience of national danger will awaken us from 
our apathy. 


The date of the dissolution of Parliament recedes 
farther and farther into the distance as the Chinese 
situation grows blacker. All idea of a General Election 
this summer has disappeared. To begin with, the war 
in South Africa is not finished, and though we read 
every morning that the net is being drawn closer round 
the Boers, the prey is not yet caught. It is just dawn- 
ing upon the mind of the man in the street that our 
position in South Africa is growing a trifle ridiculous, 
and nothing kills enthusiasm like ridicule. It is more 
than probable that the Boers will be subjugated by 
October, but the psychological moment will then have 
passed, and the Chinese question will, in all likelihood, 
have reached its most acute phase. It is inconceivable 
that Lord Salisbury should appeal to the constituencies 
at the very time when he is engaged in the settlement 
of the most awful problem that has arisen during the 
century. It should be remembered that the life of Par- 
liament does not expire until June 1902, and if there 
cannot be an election this year it will probably not take 
place till this time twelvemonths. 


The result of the discussion on the proposal to 
appoint Lord Justice Romer, Dr. Church, the President 
of the College of Physicians, and Professor Cunning- 
ham, of Trinity College, Dublin, as members of the 
Commission to inquire into the allegations made by 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts, is that the Government has agreed 
to accept the opinion of the House of Commons in 
favour of the enlargement of its personnel. If there is 
to be a commission at all, it is decidedly better that it 
should include what is generally understood as the 
business element in distinction from the merely profes- 
sional, legal and medical. It is doubtless a little more 
difficult to select representatives of business than of the 
professions, but the Government may very well 
take the extra trouble of making the selection. Mr. 
Balfour’s ‘‘ common sense” suggested to him that after 
making his very ingenious excuses he ought to give 
way. It is true as he said that professional eminence 
does not necessarily imply want of common sense, 
though sometimes the two do not exist together, 
but the public know what they mean by the epithet, and 
they think too that they know what Lord Roberts meant 
when he used it. 


We are all pretending now with the portentous 
solemnity of conscious hypocrisy that we are keeping 
our minds open as to Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ charges of 
medical mismanagement in South Africa. Nobody in 
fact is doing anything of the sort. The debate on 
Friday made the attack and defence perfectly clear, 
and the issue is plainly whether the immensely difficult 
military situation does or does not sufficiently account 
for the imperfect medical arrangements, which ad- 
mittedly existed for some weeks after the arrival at 
Bloemfontein. That being the real issue the Commis- 
sion becomes absurd. r. Wyndham’s statement of 
facts shows that the charge of insufficiency of supplies 
from home cannot be supported, and in fact it is not 
made. There is no allegation of any such muddle as 
occurred in the Crimea. If the hospital equipments 
could have been got up to Bloemfontein, the doctors 
could have laid their hands on whatever they wanted. 
The diary of the principal medical officer at Cape Town’ 
shows this indisputably. Is the Commission going to 
prove, when Lord Roberts refers all that was wrong to 
the military exigencies, that he is mistaken or making 
a knowingly misleading defence ? . 


And after Mr. Burdett-Coutts has filled out every 
detail of the horfors, in the crude state of mind of an 
impressionist who shudders at what he has not sufficient 
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knowledge to appreciate, what is the result? Simply 
this, that the ordinary percentage of recoveries took 
place in these impeached hospitals, in the midst of an 
epidemic of typhoid on a larger scale, and raging with 
more virulence, than ever occurs in the civil practice of 
doctors. The ordinary percentage of deaths in our 
military hospitals at home is usually as high. Mr. 
Sydney Holland has denied this, but the statement 
was accepted in the debate. It is sometimes higher, 
by as much as two per cent., than it was at Bloem- 
fontein. If nursing means anything, and it does 
in fact mean everything in typhoid, what must be 
the inference from these facts? And yet if a Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts create an atmosphere of suspicion, and if 
he deal in horrors and suggest them darkly, he blinds 
even a physician like Sir W. Foster to their real mean- 
ing. What is the reason if the percentage might have 
been reduced almost a half, that this is not done in our 
home hospitals ? _ If we had not this solid fact we might 
admit that references to the Nile, the Dongola, the 
Matabele, the Chitral, and the Soudan campaigns, where 
the percentages were immensely higher, would prove 
nothing and might only imply still greater mismanage- 
ment. 


The Government in the first impulse of emotion, 
through fear of being charged with indifference, as they 
were in the earlier stages of the war, hurried to offer a 
Commission. They attached too much importance to 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts and his statements. The mere 
suggestion of medical shortcomings frightened them ; 
and if they had not promised inquiry, but had been 
calm enough to wait until the debate, it would have 
been seen how unnecessary it is on the narrow basis of 
Mr. Burdett-Coutts’ charges. They had a good answer, 
and they ought not to have aided and abetted Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts in wringing the hearts of those who 
have lost their friends with the fear that they died 
through neglect, or of those who have still friends in 
Africa that they too may so die. The charges were 
‘made at the wrong time, and the appointment of the 
Commission to go to South Africa is also at the 
wrong time. Was the publication of the Spion Kop 
despatches so evidently encouraging to the army that it 
was thought the sending a Commission to find out 
something about Lord Roberts and the medical de- 
partment would also have a good moral effect? Mr. 
Balfour is proud that the British soldier does not tell 
tales and is not ‘‘namby pamby.” Mr. Burdett-Coutts 
seems to think this is a mistake, and that the soldier 
ought to be encouraged to become a humble imitator 
of himself. He does not seem to appreciate the fact 
that it is a point of honour with Englishmen and with 
soldiers not only to act bravely but to take their suffer- 
ings quietly. 


It is proverbial that uncertainty is the worst of all 
conditions for markets on the Stock Exchange. It is 
not unlikely that when the terrible facts from Pekin are 
authenticated prices will recover. The shock to busi- 
ness was not so severe as it would have been, had not 
the City during’ the past two years learned by painful 
experience to expect political complications from any 

uarter at any moment. In consequence the specula- 
tive account is very small in all departments, and money 
‘is still cheap and fairly abundant, or there might have 
been financial disaster. Chinese bonds have naturally 
been the chief sufferers, as the ugly turn of events has 
dispelled the hopes of those who looked to the imme- 
diate relief of Peking. The fall has ranged from 
6 points in the 7 per cent. Silver Loan to 16 points in 
the 5 per cent. Imperial Railway Loan. The incipient 
‘boom in the Westralian market has received what some 
people consider a well-deserved douche, Lake Views and 
[vanhoes falling 2. As we have before pointed out, 
business in South African mines is so restricted that the 
‘movements in this market are small and sentimental 
rather than financial. Home Rails, International Stocks, 
and Argentine Securities have shared in the general 
reaction, and in spite of the further rise in the exchange 
to 13}d. Brazilians are below the level of last week. 
Even British Government securities have not escaped 
the general depression, the National War Loan losing 
all its premium but Consols rallied yesterday to 993. 
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THE POSITION IN CHINA. 


"Te cloud which has been brooding for more than 
three weeks over North China grows darker 
day by day. The Extremists headed by Prince Tuan 


have thrown off all pretence at disguise, declared a | 


jehad, and summoned all the forces they can muster to 
their aid. The latest authentic news from Peking is 
that the Legations were already, ten days ago, severely 
pressed ; but that the military and naval officials on the 
spot find it impossible to advance to their relief. The 
fate of Frankenstein appears to have overtaken the 
Empress herself, who is held in durance in the Palace 
by the forces she helped to evoke. The deposition of 
Kwang Su, which was arrested by an outburst of 
remonstrance from the provinces five months ago, has 
been taken up afresh. The latest rumour is that he has 
been poisoned, and that the son of Prince Tuan has 
been named emperor in his stead. It is certain, at any 
rate, that he is deprived of power. The result is poli- 
tical chaos, of which no man can foresee the duration 
or extent. Power, outside Peking, has passed into 
the hands of the Viceroys. They represent, during the 
eclipse of the Emperor, all that remains in China of 
properly constituted authority ; and the reconstitution 
of Imperial authority will have to be accomplished with 
their assent. 

It is a maxim of the great loosely-knit Empire that 
the region involved is the region concerned; and it is 
one by which the provincial satraps appear disposed to 
guide themselves at the present time. The war with 
the French about Tongking concerned the Viceroys of 
the Two Kwang and Yun-Kwei, who have their seats at 
Canton and Yunnan-fu. The war with Japan was Li 
Hung-chang’s war, because he was Viceroy of Chih-li. 
War in Thibet would be the concern of the Viceroy of 
Szechuen, just as war in Turkestan concerns, primarily, 
the Viceroy of Shensi and Kansuh. The Emperor 
possesses, of course, a reserve power of drawing on the 
ulterior resources of the Empire; but there exists also 
in the semi-independent traditions of the provinces a 
considerable power of resistance to such an appeal; 
and there is no reason to believe that the sympathies of 
the great satraps will incline them to plunge into the 
present turmoil at the behest of a usurping scion of the 
Imperial clan. Their position is a difficult one; and 
too overt demonstrations on our part might be 
embarrassing, as the anti-foreign cry will com- 
mand a measure of sympathy, and there is much 
reactionary fuel lying about. Their relations with the 
Foreign Consuls appear at present to be good, and we 
may rely with confidence that the able and experienced 
men who represent our interests at the chief ports will 
act with the discretion the situation requires. Our 
object should be to inspire confidence ; and the task of 
doing so is one that calls for the best tact and ability 
that the Foreign Office can command. It is a task 
essentially for an expert. Questions between the 
Western Powers will be decided, presumably, by com- 
munication between the Cabinets concerned. Questions 
affecting our relations with the Chinese Viceroys call 
for the exercise of the trained judgment of men who 
have run their career in China and are familiar with the 
Chinese language and habits of thought. It is not 
so much a question of war with China as of common 
action to put down anarchy. A declaration of war 
would involve the introduction of turmoil into regions 
with which we wish to remain at peace. To hold the 
Southern Viceroyalties responsible for the acts of a 
clique bent on restoring an archaic régime would be 
simply to assist in the spread of disorder. We must 
regard them, for the nonce, as separate kingdoms 
which they really equal in population and extent. 

But our terrible and overwhelming anxiety is for the 
fate of the Legations. The rashness of prophecy would 
be as the fulness of wisdom compared with a pretension 
to affirm what has been happening in Peking during the 
last three weeks ; but it is possible to piece together a 
plausible story out of reports which, taken separately, 
seem heterogeneous and obscure. The bombardment of 
the Taku Forts took place on 17 June. That action has 
been criticised as tending to consolidate the anti-foreign 
party and add the soldiery to the ranks of the ‘‘ Boxers” 
with whom we had had so far to deal. But it was 
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eecessary, at all hazards, to obtain control of the 
approaches to Tien-tsin. It evidently gave the more 
vehement of the anti-foreign party control of the 
situation; but the remarkable prediction which we 
‘quoted last week from the ‘‘ North China Herald” 
shows that their programme had been prepared. 
Prince Tuan stands out, thenceforward, as the dominant 
‘figure. Representing the bombardment, doubtless, as 
an act of war he appears to have persuaded. the 
Extremists to. burn their ships. We hear of him as 
‘ordering the Legations to leave on the 2oth; as being 
present, subsequently, in the attack on Tien-tsin ; and 
as trying, finally, to induce the southern provinces to 
join in an anti-foreign crusade. There was still in 
Peking a party opposed to him, headed by Yung Lu 
who warned the Viceroys that decrees purporting 
to be Imperial must no longer be credited, as 
power had passed out of the Empress’ hands. He 
adds the grave statement that neither he nor she 
were any longer able to protect the Legations, which 
were hard pressed, and that foreign troops should 
hasten to their relief. Judging, no doubt, that the risk 
of attack was less, and the prospect of defence better 
inside the walls than in the open plain, and that an 
attempt to relieve them would certainly be made, the 
Ministers decided to stay and trust to the respect 
with which Chinese tradition surrounds a ‘“‘ Ching- 
chai,” or to their own efforts and those of their 
guards in the Jast resort. The inference from all sub- 
sequent news is that their confidence was misplaced. 
Whether with Prince Tuan’s consent or tacit con- 
nivance, the Legations were attacked. An appeal to 
their countrymen to ‘‘ hasten” to their relief—which 
they were able to pass out on the 23rd—showed how 
severe was the pressure to which they were exposed. 
But the hoped-for relief could not be sent, and we are 
face to face with the conclusion that it is now too late. 
A threat to desecrate the graves of those primarily 
responsible, if the supreme outrage on the laws of 
humanity and civilisation were consummated, is said to 
“have been suggested as a possible deterrent. The 
threat would be potent and applicable : it is the penalty 
for treason. The Empress herself ordered it to be put in 
operation against the ancestral tombs of Kang Yu-wei. 
And the murder of Heralds is treason against civilisa- 
tion. It is useless to debate whether the sentiment of 
political malefactors or the lives of our imprisoned 
countrymen best deserved consideration, for the reflec- 
tion is again forced upon us that it is too late. 
Japan, possessing a fully equipped army and ample 
transport, might conceivably have been able to reach 
Peking in time, if she had been invited to act directly 
Admiral Seymour’s failure was known. There is 
reason to believe that she was willing to do so, and the 
world will surely ask with no uncertain voice why the 
invitation was not given. Once again the reflection is 
forced upon us that it is now too late. Ifa relieving 
force started to-morrow it could not conceivably arrive 
in time. It is beyond hope that the supply of ammuni- 
tion at the disposal of those who were defending 
themselves in the Legations could hold out. If the 
tumour of their having been already overcome is pre- 
mature, we cannot hope that their fate will be long 
delayed. Nothing but a miracle could then save 
them from the savage soldiery of Tung Fuh-siang. 
It is conceivable that that miracle might be wrought by 
the genesis in Prince Tuan’s mind of a thought that 
living ministers might be useful, some day, as hostages. 
‘It is certain, however, that, if the worst is realised, 
some form of punishment will have to be devised more 
consonant with Chinese ideas than the mere imposition 
of indemnities, or proceedings such as the destruction 
of the Summer Palace of which not one in a myriad 


hears, and which those who do hear of it regard as 


the sort of depredation that rebellious barbarians 
might be expected to commit. Something must be 
done which will act as an object-lesson to all China. 
In other words, Peking should be destroyed. 

What the allied forces will find when they do eventually 


get inside Peking, time only can show. Ifthe protection of 
Heaven and his Ancestors bring Kwang Su safe through 
the turmoil, the task of reconstructing the Government 
will be easy. All that will be needed will be to replace 
the symbols of authority in his hands, and! help him to 
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surround himself with the best and most enlightened 
men he can find. If he has disappeared, it will be 
necessary to provide for the choice of a successor. The 
problem opened up in such a case is too vast and varied 
for statement within the space remaining at our disposal 
this week. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


o te situation in China has to a large extent during 

the past fortnight overshadowed the war in 
South Africa, of which indeed there has recently been 
a singular dearth of information. Doubtless Lord 
Roberts is patiently waiting until he is strong enough 
once more to strike a decisive blow. The deadlock in the 
Orange River Colony—where a responsible chief seems 
conspicuously absent—still continues, and is likely to 
continue until Lord Roberts is able to go south and 
himself conduct the complicated operations in issue 
there. There have been rumours of a Boer return 
towards the capital, and as usual the movements of 
Sir Redvers Buller’s army have been exceedingly 
dilatory. The western portion of the Transvaal 
appears to be settling down—though too much stress 
should not be laid on the businesslike Boer making use 
of British markets—and in the north of Cape Colony 
the rebellion is officially reported to have been stamped 
out.. Though the operations of the past fortnight have 
not been of a serious nature, and though the military 
attachés have left the front, the war is as yet by no 
means over. Possibly the thrilling incidents and the 
exciting battles may be past; but we must remember 
that considerable numbers of Boers and guns are still 
in the field, and that so far—beyond the loss of the 
soi-disant Boer capitals—we have as yet given Mr. 
Kruger little enough cause to induce him to surrender. 
According to the special correspondent of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph,” who has interviewed Mr. Reitz at Waterval 
Onder, the fight for independence will be maintained by 
Mr. Kruger whilst 500 burghers remain alive. Lord 
Roberts, however, reports that arms continue tobe 
given up in large numbers, and when de Wet has been 
disposed of in the Orange River Colony, the enemy to 
the north will probably deem the time expedient to 
reconsider their position. 

Around Pretoria itself all proceeds quietly, though 
the capture on 4 July of Lieutenant Rundle and some 
men of his patrol is an unwelcome reminder that the 
neighbourhood of the capital is not entirely free of the 
enemy. General Botha with the foreign legion was 
recently in the vicinity of Penaar’s River, while the Boers 
appear to have been entrenching themselves in the hilly 
country round Middelburg. Springs—a railway ter- 
minus twenty miles east of Johannesburg—was attacked 
on 28 June; but the enemy were beaten off by the 
Canadian regiment. Lastly, Mr. Kruger is said to have 
proceeded to Nelspruit—the transport station for Lyden- 
burg. As regards the opening up of communications 
with Natal, Sir Redvers Buller on the 21st reached 
Paar de Kop—twenty miles east of Standerton—which 
a day later was occupied by Lord Dundonald’s cavalry. 
The enemy had on the previous day left without offering 
opposition ; but not until they had blown up the rail- 
way bridge and done all other damage they could in the 
time. Our infantry was then not far behind; for, 
after marching that day twenty-two miles, they halted 
at night near Kattsbosch Spruit. On the 22nd the 
main body reached Standerton, where a plentiful 
supply of rolling stock was found. All the Dutch 
residents had left the town, and it was then discovered 
that the British prisoners which had been captured 
since the occupation of Pretoria had shortly before 
passed through Standerton en route for Machadodorp 
on the Delagoa Bay Railway. On the 29th General 
Talbot Coke’s Brigade made a reconnaissance towards 
Amersfoort—forty miles east of Standerton—and there 
they found a force of 2,000 Boers with guns occupying 
a strong position. The latter were shelled, and 
subsequently our force retired. It is a remark- 
able comment on the impression which the Boers 
seem to have made on Sir Redvers Buller, that he 
tells us, with apparent gratification, that this force 


of some 4,000 British soldiers were not followed up by 


half their numBer of Boers! On 2 July Greylingstad 
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‘was occupied by General Clery without opposition, but 
with “a good deal of sniping.” Meanwhile, with the 
object of joining hands with the Southern forces, a 

‘columa under General Ian Hamilton reached Springs 
on the way to Heidelberg on the 21st, and two days 
later the latter place was occupied, and the enemy, who 
had offered no resistance, was pursued for six miles. 
The way, however, had already been prepared by General 
Broadwood’s cavalry, which on the previous day had 
dispersed a Boer force. The British inhabitants, of 
whom Heidelburg contains a considerable number, 
had been enduring great hardships, and General 
Ian Hamilton’s reception was extremely cordial. It 
is especially regrettable that, owing to an unfortunate 
accident, we have been deprived of the services of that 
invaluable officer at a ¢ritical period. As General 

- Clery from Greylingstad and General Hart from Heidel- 

‘ berg have now joined hands, communication between 
Pretoria and Natal will be opened, and thus any joint 
action between the Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony will become exceedingly difficult. General 
Hunter, too, has also been moving southwards, and 
on 1 July he reached Frankfort without opposition. 
From Rustenburg—6o miles west of Pretoria—General 
Baden-Powell reports that the district is quietly settling 
down, and that a commandant and two “actively 
hostile ” field cornets have been captured by his troops. 
Another attack on our lines of communication was 
recently made by the irrepressible Commandant de Wet. 
Our post at Honing’s Spruit was the point selected ; 
and before reinforcements could arrive from Kroonstad 
—some fifteen miles distant—he had succeeded in 
burning three railway culverts. From General Rundle 
little news has reached us, and the Boers in front 
of him appear to be occupying exceedingly strong 

sitions. He is, however, doing most valuable work 
in keeping a considerable body of the enemy inactive 
before him. An important converging movement with 
the object of completely hemming in and crushing the 
several commandoes now operating in the Orange River 

Colony is taking place. From Lindley General Paget 
reports that he was engaged on the 26th with a body 
of Boers who were strongly reinforced during the day ; 
and also that a British convoy on its way to Lindley 
was attacked, but succeeded, after a heavy rearguard 
action, in reaching its destination in safety. Lord 
Methuen has at last achieved a tangible success. 
Finding that a Boer laager near Vach Kop had been 
hastily removed towards Lindley, he followed them up, 
ee in capturing 8,000 sheep and 500 head of 
cattle. 

Now that the end of the war is at last in sight, the 
question as to how long we are to keep the Militia 
embodied for home defence becomes pertinent. It will 
probably be bad policy to disembody a large number of 
corps at once, since such a proceeding would tend to 
flood the labour market. The Militia, during the past 
six months, has served us well, and more con- 
sideration might certainly be shown for the con- 
venience and pockets of that force. Yet during 
those six months some corps have already under- 
"ama a change in stations; and, although plans 

ave been made to provide a field army and garrison for 
various posts, it is now, for some inscrutable reason, in 
contemplation to make further changes. Theauthorities 

‘who order these things seem to forget the great expense 
which these moves entail on non-commissioned officers 
and men who are married, as well as on the taxpayer. 
It is true that musketry has to be practised. But in 
making such arrangements regard should be had to 
these two points. A temporary change of stations to 
some near and convenient rifle range fulfils the same 
end and lessens the expense as well as the hardship. 


THE COMPANIES BILL. 


he defects of the Companies Bill are such as might 

be expected from its authors. The Bill is the 
joint product of the judges and the officials of the Board 
of Trade, whose experience is morbid. Judges and 
Board of Trade officials are only asked to examine the 
affairs' of companies which have come to grief, whether 
from dishonesty, or bad luck, or bad management. Of 
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the working of successful companies these eminent 
persons can know little or nothing. We are all of 
us in.favour of putting down dishonesty, when and 
where practicable; and we do not know why every 
member of Parliament, who took part in. the second 
reading debate, thought it necessary to disclaim any 
partiality for the promoter. ‘‘ The lady did protest too 
much.” The question, in all these attempts on the part 
of Parliament to protect fools from their folly and to 
punish rogues for their roguery, is how success is 
attainable with the minimum of inconvenience and 
countervailing evils. Legislation is a science of com- 
putation. You have to add here, and subtract there; 
and it requires a considerable knowledge of moral 
arithmetic to get your balance on the right side. 
It is hardly necessary to state that to discourage 
joint-stock enterprise, or to drive it into methods 
of evasion, would be an evil largely deducting 
from the value of the increased protection which Mr. 
Ritchie’s Bill may afford to ignorant and reckless 
investors. And it is obvious that some of the pro- 
visions of the Bill, unless modified or deleted by the 
Standing Committee on Trade, will have the effect of 
deterring responsible men from acting as directors, and 
respectable financial firms from undertaking issues. 
We are glad to see that the Committee has already, at 
the instance of Mr. Marks, dropped subsection 4 of 
section 5, which prevented directors holding their 
qualifying shares as trustees. The object of section 4 
is to insure that a director shall not have his qualifica- 
tion presented to him by the promoter, and no doubt 
boards of promoter’s nominees have sometimes been a 
scandal and have acted in a manner prejudicial to the 
interest of the shareholders at large. But there is no 
reason why a vendor, who nearly always has a large 
holding in the company, and who may not have time 
to attend to its management, should not nominate 
someone whom he trusts to look after his interests 
and provide him with the qualification. The case 
of the trust companies is even more important. 
All the trust companies hold shares, frequently 
large blocks of shares in other companies, and 
are thereby entitled to representation on the board. 


Why should not a trust company propose one of § 


its own directors for the board of an undertaking 
to which it has subscribed largely, and transfer to him 
a qualification which he would hold as a trustee? A 
corporation can only be represented by a nominee or 
delegate. Mr. Ritchie had the good sense to see this, 
and by accepting the proposal to delete subsection 4 
to allow directors to hold their qualification jointly as. 
trustees. It is to be hoped that, proceeding in the game 
practical spirit, the committee will consent to the excision 
of some of the more harassing and extravagant penalties 
which would make the position of a director intolerable 
to decent men. Section 9, for instance, enacts that 
within seven days of allotment the company shall send 
to the registrar a return stating, amongst other things, 
the number and nominal amount of the shares allotted, 
distinguishing those which are allotted as fully paid 
from those which are allotted for cash, giving the names 
of all those to whom shares have been allotted as fully 
paid, and the consideration in each case for which such 
allotment has been made, and setting forth the ames, 
addresses and occupations of the allottees for cash, and the 
amount paid on such shares. We have italicised certain 
words to showthe absurdity of the thing, for what can the 
‘*addresses and occupations” of the subscribers to a 
public issue matter to the Registrar? In the case of alb 
but small companies compliance with this section will be 
impossible, except by hiring at great expense an army 
of clerks. A company came out recently in which, 
apart from vendors and promoters, there were 29,000: 
allottees. It would have been physically impossible for 
the staff of that company to make such a return within 
seven days. Yet every director who is knowingly a 
party to any default in making sucha return is liable to 
a penalty of £50 a day whilst the default continues. 
We take it that a director who had passed an incorrect 
allotment return at a board meeting would be held to 
be ‘‘ knowingly a party to the default.” By section 30 
a director who wilfully makes a false statement in 
‘(any return, report, certificate, balance-sheet” is 
guilty of a misdemeanour and liable to two years” 
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imprisonment.- At .any ‘rate. there. is ‘the, danger 
that any City shark or blackmailer might hale a 
director before the magistrate under this clause; We 
have not space or we might show that the Bill is strewn 
with penalties of from £5 to: #50 a day. for. the 
director who neglects what are really the duties of a 
clerk. In all seriousness, does Mr. Ritchie or anybody 
else suppose that gentlemen of any position or experi- 
ence, with anything to lose in short, will: accept such 
risks as these? It is indeed high time that the public 
made up their mind what manner of men they expect to 
get as directors. It is quite certain that they will not 
get men of ability, experience, position, or honesty, if 
they treat them like criminals and pay them like clerks. 
Shareholders are very fond of sneering at the incom- 
petent men whom they often get as directors: but they 
will not, except in rare cases, pay the price of competent 
men. This of course has nothing to do with the Bill, 
but is suggested by its penalties. Section 12 compels 
the disclosure in the prospectus of the amount of 
commission paid for underwriting. This, in the opinion 
of those well qualified to judge, will be fatal to 
the issue of all but ‘‘ gilt-edged” concerns. There 
are many enterprises of a highly speculative nature 
which turn out to be beneficial to the world. The 
original issues of such concerns have to be guaranteed 
by financial firms at a large discount. Yet such is 
human nature that if it were stated in the prospectus that 
Barings had underwritten the debentures at 90 nobody 
would subscribe for them at 95. Section 6 which 
forbids allotment unless either the whole amount of 
the capital or ‘‘ the minimum amount” fixed by memo- 
randum or articles and named in the prospectus has 
been subscribed is the legislative achievement of the 
measure. This clause alone makes it worth while 
passing the Bill, if some of its absurdities can be 
toned down. The capital defect of the Bill is that it 
imposes without discrimination a multiplicity of 
restrictions and penalties, through which the dishonest 
promoter aided by a sharp solicitor will merrily drive 
his. coach-and-four, but which will deter honest men 
from commercial enterprise. We believe that a much 
simpler and more effective way of protecting the public 
would be to appoint an experienced and clever man 
as Registrar or examiner of companies and to surround 
him with an adequate and competent staff. It should 
be the duty of the examiner to inquire, with what legal 
assistance he might require from the Treasury, into 
all the facts connected with the promotion of every 
company that applies for a certificate. Not until the 
examiner had satisfied himself that everything was in 
order would he grant the certificate entitling the 
company to commence business. This plan would 
choke the scandals of promotion at their source, 
instead of dragging them years after, when the 
money had been lost, into a court of law. When the 
new law has been tried for a few years and dis- 
appointed, as we are afraid it will, the hopes of its 
supporters, recurrence may be had to our proposal of 
a strong individual armed with full powers. 


' THE FUTURE OF THE PROGRESSIVE 
NATIONS. 


Fo oro from its immediate political and military 
details, the sudden conflict of China not with 
one foreign Power but with all the great Powers 
of Europe, and the United States of America, is an 
event of a singularly interesting and singularly 
suggestive character. It may be taken as a symbol of the 
beginning of an event which both the philosophical and 
religious thinker must have long waited for as one 
demanded by the fitness of things in the great drama 
of human civilisation. Sir Henry Maine, discussing 
democratic theories of progress, insisted on the fact 
that what is commonly called progress is not, as 
many superficial theorists argue, a phenomenon in any 
way characteristic of the human race generally ; but is 
on the contrary exceptional and confined to a small 
portion of it. He pointed out, with impressive and 


caustic eloquence, that the vast populations of the East, 
which form still the bulk of humanity, are not only out 
of sympathy with our Western dreams of progress but 
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regard the very idea of change with hostility and 
intense disgust ; and he argued from this fact that the 
millennium of universal democracy, to which European 
enthusiasts look forward as the inevitable destiny of 
mankind, is a feverish and foolish fancy. La 

In present circumstances it is well worthy of con- 
sideration whether these difficulties, which stand in the 
way of a belief in the ultimate triumph through the 
world of the civilisation of the Western nations, are 
not beginning at length to be dissolved by the chem- 
istry of events—by a process which may prove extremely 
slow, but which nevertheless is now visibly beginning. 
It is unnecessary to remind the most careless student of 
history that the causes of war, so far as the Western 
nations have been concerned in it, or the causes which 
have threatened to produce it, have during the latter 
portion of the nineteenth century been, to an increasing 
extent, causes which have had to do with the relations 
between the civilised Powers of Europe—the Powers 
which are distinctly progressive, and the stationary or 
semi-civilised races, which are overwhelmingly more 
numerous, and occupy a larger portion of the habitable 
surface of the globe. The fact is one which deserves 
a kind of attention deeper than that which politi- 
cians are accustomed to give to it. The political 
events and the political complications in which it 
manifests itself are rightly and inevitably uppermost in 
the minds of practical statesmen. But behind these 
events and developments of the hour, the day, the year, 
the fact has other and deeper aspects, which appeal to 
those elements of larger thought and philosophy, that, 
to a greater or less extent, exist in the minds of most of 
us. For these multiplying points of contact between the 
progressive minority of the human race and the station- 
ary or semi-civilised majority, and the political events 
arising from them, are not isolated phenomena, and are 
not accidental phenomena, in the sense in which many 
conflicts between the civilised Powers may be called so. 
They are not. due, for example, as was the war of 
American independence or the war between France and 
Prussia, to causes which might have been obviated by 
sound policy or neutralised by astute diplomacy ; nor 
are they due to the exceptional activity of exceptional 
men such as Napoleon. They are due to causes of a 
wider and inevitable kind, which neither genius, nor 
diplomacy, nor sound statesmanship, nor religion 
canresist. They are due fundamentally to that astonish- 
ing and inexorable process—the growth of population 
amongst all progressive races—and behind this process 
lies another which preceded, and which also accompanies 
it—the development of the mechanical arts, of the means 
of travelling, of transmitting news, of diffusing educa- 
tion, and of stimulating thought. Owing to these causes, 
the progressive races of the world are no longer merely 
progressive, but they have come inevitably to be expan- 
sive. Take the case of our own country. Not only has 
the growth of population in these islands resulted in a 
constant overflow of emigrants to other portions of the 
world, but the bulk of the population which still remains 
at home has become notoriously and increasingly depen- 
dent for the means of subsistence on other, and on dis- 
tant countries; and the significance of this fact is 
increased when we remember that by the word ‘‘ sub- 
sistence,” all political thinkers agree to include, on 
behalf of even the poorest classes, not merely the 
necessaries of life but a growing portion of its 
luxuries. However much some people may try to 
shut their eyes to the fact, the corporate income 
of any closely populated country, the population 
of which is advancing at once in numbers and in 
its standard of living, can only keep pace with 
their national requirements by a corresponding growth 
in the volume of commodities for which other coun- 
tries will give it their own products in exchange, or 
by the establishment in other countries of a certain 
proportion of its citizens. 

The inevitable tendency of progress amongst the 
progressive nations is to make the entire world econo- 
mically one single country, whose various districts are 
becoming more closely dependent on one another. The 
sparsely occupied regions are becoming like wastes and 
commons, which, in the interests of all classes, must 
sooner or later be enclosed, and the non-progressive 
and semi-civilised nations are coming to occupy the 
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position of a half-educated lower class, which the 
progressive nations, alike in its interest and their 
own, must gradually educate and subject to the laws 
of progress, and compel to bear its part in the main- 
tenance of a common life. In other words the pro- 
gress of the progressive nations is becoming increas- 
ingly identified with the civilisation of the semi-civilised 
nations—a process which, whatever it may be else, is 
on its material side invariably economic and commercial. 
Thus the impact of the progressive nations on the 
unprogressive and the semi-civilised, and their con- 
stant endeavour to force themselves into sparsely popu- 
lated countries, which of late have been the main cause 
of war and international complications, are, we repeat, 
not causes of a transitory or accidental character. 
They are causes which are world-wide in their opera- 
tion, inexorable in their tendency, and must necessarily 
continue to influence the destinies of the human race 
beyond the farthest horizon of time which can be 
reached by reasonable calculation. This process, how- 
ever, though its proximate origin is economic, is not one 
which will be only or even mainly economic in its 
results. Economic processes, with military force sub- 
serving them, are the physical basis of civilisation, just 
as the brain is the physical basis of thought ; but they 
are not civilisation itself. They carry with them the 
civilisation of art, of politics, of philosophy and of 
religion—the civilisation which centres itself in the idea 
of what maa is and what is the meaning of his exis- 
tence; and together with the material impact of the 
progressive nations on the non-progressive will come 
the collision between Western thought and Oriental— 
between the religious ideas of the Buddhist and the 
Mahommedan and the religious ideas of the nations 
which have risen under the influence of Christianity. 
What will be the result when Eastern thought and 
Western meet in this intimate manner on a ground that 
will be common to both, it is not possible to say. The 
present religion of the West had its origin in the East ; 
and just as conquered Greece gave conquering Rome its 
art, so once more may the spiritual ideas of the East 
have some unconjecturable effect on the spiritual ideas 
of Europe. But whatever may be the result, we may 
assure ourselves that we are now at last listening to the 
overture to a new act in the drama of human history. 


THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT. 
I.—CENTRAL. 


HE constitution of the Chinese Government can 
perhaps best be understood by a short reference 
to its origin. Two hundred and sixty years ago the 
Manchu dynasty came to the Throne at the head of a 
conquering army composed mainly of Manchu troops, 
but including also certain corps of Chinese and Mongo- 
lian origin. The victorious army, divided into eight 
Banners, was permanently quartered in and around 
Peking and converted into an hereditary force for the 
support of the Throne, minor detachments being 
settled at Canton, Nanking and other large cities as 
——- garrisons to overawe the native population. 
e chiefs of the army were created princes, dukes, 
and so on, and their commands were made hereditary in 
their respective families. 

The machinery of government left by the outgoing 
Ming dynasty was, speaking generally, taken over en 
bloc. The six Boards between which the administrative 
business of the nation was divided were retained, but 
the higher offices, such as president and vice-president, 
were duplicated by the addition of a Manchu colleague 
to each Chinese official, and so it has continued to this 
day. The principal change made was in the consti- 
tution of the advisory council of the sovereign. 
Under the Mings this had been purely a civilian body 
termed the Grand Secretariat. The latter was not 
formally abolished, but all business was transferred to 
a much smaller body termed the Chun ‘Chi Chu or 
military council. This body, which was originally, as 
its name implies, the war council of the Manchu army, 
is still the Grand Council of the Emperor, and though 
no longer exclusively military, it keeps in touch with 
the Manchu force and can set the troops in motion. 
The Manchu soldier is not what he was 250 years 
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ago, nevertheless an armed force of 75,000 men, the 


estimated number of the Manchu troops, counts for 
something, and is a ready weapon in the hands of the 
council. 

As are all Eastern monarchies, the Chinese Govern- 
ment is essentially despotic. In theory everything hinges 
on the personality of the Emperor. His will is absolute 
not merely in affairs of State but in the smallest details 
of private life. The highest form of legislation is an 


Imperial decree whether promulgated in general terms, j 


or conveying orders on a particular point, in all 
matters judicial, administrative or executive. The 
persons and property of all his subjects are at his 
disposal and he can behead, imprison, or confis- 
cate without form of trial or reason assigned. In 
ordinary circumstances the rule is lenient enough and 
conducted according to recognised forms, but when 
occasion arises the Government does not scruple to use 
its despotic power to the utmost. But although the 
constitution provides no checks on the arbitrary 
will of the Emperor, his power is circumscribed in 
practice by the necessity of finding capable and willing 
agents to carry out his decrees. The part that the 
Emperor personally plays in the matter depends on 
his character. A strong emperor can be in fact as well 
as in theory absolutely despotic. A weak emperor is 
simply a tool in the hands of those who are strong 
enough and united enough to seize his power and 
wield it. The power of the sword is in either case the 
instrument by which decrees and orders are enforced, 
and the limitation of authority is the extent to which 
it may be used without provoking a _ successful 
rebellion. 

After the Emperor himself the functions of govern- 
ment vest in the grand council of which we have 
already spoken. The number of this council is un- 
determined but usually does not exceed five or six. 
They are nominated by the sovereign and can be 
changed at his pleasure or, if the Emperor is a non- 
entity, they nominate one another. The members are 
selected from among the highest officers of State and 
include both Manchus and Chinese. In recent: years 
one or more of the princes of the blood have always 
been included, who are at the same time commanders- 
in-chief of some of the Banner forces. It is this small 
group which wields the real authority of government. 
All business is transacted in secret and in ordinary 
circumstances in the presence of the sovereign. Decrees 
and orders are issued in his name and directed either 
to the executive boards in Peking or direct to the 
provincial authorities. The Emperor is not constitu- 
tionally bound to consult his council but in practice 
he cannot dispense with their assistance or act in 
contravention to their wishes. As an instance of what 
would happen in the latter event we may refer to the 
coup d’état of 1898. The Emperor, as he was entitled 
to do, called into his counsel other than the members of 
his advisory board, notably the reformer Kang Yu Wei 
and Chang Yin Hwan, then a member of the Tsung-li- 
Yamen. On their advice he began to issue a series of 
reform decrees, which were not approved of by the 
grand council and probably had never been submitted 
to them. Constitutionally the decrees were valid and 
became law and there was no way of stopping them 
except by physical force. Had the Empress Dowager 
not been there, assassination would probably have been 
the only remedy, but her presence enabled a middle 
course to be steered, and the Emperor was required to 
invite her to assist in carrying on the Government. 
As the council had 50,000 troops on whom they could 
rely while the Emperor had none, discussion was not 
possible. By a fiction he continued to govern, but the 
despotic power of the Crown passed into the hands of 
the Empress Dowager and her clique. ~ 

Next to the grand council the department with which 
we are most concerned is the Tsung-li-Yamen, which 
many people take to be synonymous with the Chinese 
Government. It is however a body of quite recent 
creation. Prior to the war of 1860 there was no foreign 
department at Peking. Foreign affairs were transacted 
by the Viceroy of Canton and only reached Peking as 
filtered through his despatches. After the war and the 
establishment,.of., the Foreign Legations something 
more was needed and a board was then created to deal 
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with foreign questions. At first the men appointed to 
it were of no great standing except Prince Kung, who 
ably. presided over it for many years. It was regarded 


as, and was probably intended to be, a sort of buffer. 


between the foreign ministers and the real Government, 
a body to receive the hard knocks and transmit them in 
a modified form to those who held the power. Its 
function never was to facilitate business, but only to 
stave off importunate demands as long as possible and 
when things became too importunate to yield the 
minimum that would keep the peace. Latterly it has 
included among its members officials who also belonged 
to the. grand council, and to that extent its authority has 
been strengthened, but even so, it has no independent 
power, everything it may agree to being subject to the 
approval of the Emperor and grand council. The other 
departments of the central government, comprising six 
principal boards and several ministries of State, fulfil a 
twofold office of tendering advice to the sovereign 
and carrying on the administrative work of the country. 
It will be noticed that nowhere is there anything in the 
nature of popular representation. The constitution 
however endeavours to provide a sort of substitute in 
the Censorate, which deserves a word or two. The 
censors are a paid body of public servants whose duty 
it is to keep the Emperor informed of anything that 
may be transpiring in any part of his dominions and in 
particular to keep an eye on malfeasance or oppression 
on the part of his officers. In some respects they may 
be compared to tribunes of the people who are expected 
to stand up for the popular cause against the officials. 
But however excellent the theory may have been, in 
practice the Censorate has become simply a huge 
blackmailing office. Its function being to denounce 
officials, if anyone wants to ruin another he has only to 
trump up a story, bribe a censor and the thing is done. 
Or, as villainy is usually double-dyed, private notice will 
be given to the accused that the blow may be averted 
by a bigger bribe on his side. There is no court to 
which a man thus wronged can appeal for justice and, 
however clean-handed he may be, it is usually wisdom 
for him to submit and pay the squeeze demanded. 

No provision is made for fresh legislation as such. 
The penal code which is the only body of statutory law 
in existence is supposed to contain enactments to meet 
every possible case, but if by chance some difficulty 
occurs for which there is no precedent it is referred to 
the Board concerned which in turn reports to the 
Throne. A decree or rescript is thereupon issued which 
settles the case. Periodically the code is revised and 
these various decrees are consolidated or incorporated 
and become part of the statute law. 


CHIPS OF THE BACK BLOCKS.* 


#. VERY big European settlement beyond the seas 
’ carried with it the material for the manufacture of 
its own outlaws. In Australia appeared the bush- 
ranger ; in South Africa the freebooter ; in Canada the 
coureur de bois. Colonial back blocks in early days 
were the happy hunting-ground of the adventurer. 
Sometimes he was a villain, sometimes a ne’er-do-weel, 
sometimes a roving enterprising spirit. And many a 
picturesque page, many a human document, would be 
wanting to colonial history if he were eliminated from 
the record. Botany Bay conjures up not merely visions 
of virgin Austral land, with its wattle-broom, its scrub, 
its forests, its kangaroos, its parrots, and its shock- 
headed aborigines, but of exiles working out harsh 
sentences, and eager to seize the first opportunity of 
exchanging their fetters for the hospitality of bush and 
black. The story of Australian exploration affords 
some clue to the privations endured, or succumbed to 
by the bushrangers in the early days. In the main it 
must be confessed there was little in the Australian 
species that was not sordid. Rarely is the record 


* “The Great Company, 1667-1871.” By Beckles Willson. With 
an Introduction by Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal. London: 
Smith, Elder. 2vols. 1 18s. 

‘*The Remarkable History of the Hudson’s Bay Company.” By 
George Bryce. London: Sampson Low. 1900. 145. net. 

‘* The Story of the Australian Bushrangers.” By George E. Boxall. 
London : Sonnenschein, 1900. 6s. 
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relieved by lighter touches of humour, of chivalry or 


of romance. Bushrangers were the authors of many 
terrible tragedies, alike in the times when they had only 
solitary wayfarers or settlers to deal with, and in the for 
them halcyon days of the gold discoveries, but occa- 
sionally they rose to the level of the best traditions 
which hedge round the knights of the highway 
of the old days in England. Jackey Jackey, ‘‘ the 
gentleman bushranger,” may challenge comparison 
with Jack Sheppard. The effect of the bushranging 
stories on the youth of the colonies, especially those 
whose parents came out as convicts, was disastrous, 
Chips of the old block, they became chips of the back 
blocks as well, and bushranging raged as an epidemic. 
It was spoken of as the national curse of Australia ; in 
the eyes of some it tended rather to become the national 
sport. Cricket and other pastimes, as Mr. Boxall points 
out, had not seized the Australian youth in 1861 as they 
have since, and bushranging was a not uncongenial 
safety-valve for superfluous energy ! 

In Canada the bushranger was not an escaped convict 
nor even necessarily a rogue and a vagabond. A 
pioneer in every sense of the word, he was made an 
outlaw by decree of a paternal home Government, 
which regarded his wanderings in the back blocks of 
New France with dismay. French statesmen had an 
idea that the proper way to establish a colony was to 
plant a certain number of people vegetable like at 
a given spot, and await the time when they should 
take root, increase, and multiply. But among the hardy 
spirits who found their way to Canada were many who 
had been driven from home by persecution; they were 
not prepared to accept any sort of sheepfold arrange- 
ment, and plunged boldly into the woods in search of 
Indians with beaver skins to barter. As the profits 
of the fur trade grew, so the ranks of the coureurs de 
bots swelled. The freedom of the forest, the uncon- 
ventionality of the traffic, which Parkman characterised 
as ‘the hardy adventurous, lawless, fascinating fur 
trade,” attracted away possibly not less than 
Io per cent. of the male population of Canada. 
Bushranging became a vice because the Mother 
Country instead of regulating it attempted to 
crush it out. Precisely as happened in Australia 
with the convicts, vastly different though the circum- 
stances were, the more severe the punitive measures 
the more men flocked to the forbidden woods. France 
was unwise ; had she merely controlled the coureurs 
she might have reaped untold advantages. She hoped 
to induce the fur trade to come to her; she believed that 
the Indians would flock to her markets when they 
found that the traders did not visit their native 
haunts. To some extent they did so. As in the days 
of Saturninus the barbarians of the forest flocked 
to the Roman markets between the Rhine and the 
Weser, so the natives came at certain periods to 
Montreal and Quebec. But the discoveries of the 
coureurs de bois showed that by such means the fringe 
only of fur trade possibilities was touched. At the 
same time many of the bushrangers themselves took 
advantage of the markets held in Canada. And a 
remarkably picturesque lot they were, indistinguishable 
often from the native with whom they spent so many 
of their days. The savages ‘‘ did not become French, 
but the French became savages.” It was no un- 
common sight for the coureur to appear in little else 
than the gew-gaws of the Indian; he danced, sang, 
hunted and scalped his enemies in the orthodox Red- 
skin manner. ‘‘His mind,” says the greatest of 
Canadian historians, ‘‘ was tinctured with the supersti- 
tion of the forest. He had faith in the magic drum 
of the conqueror: he was not sure that a thundercloud 
would not be frightened away by whistling at it through 
the wing bone of an eagle; he carried the tail of a 
rattlesnake in his bullet-pouch by way of an amulet ; 
and he placed implicit trust in his dreams.” The 
immemorial forest reclaimed him as a child of nature. 
To eliminate him was as hopeless as to attempt to clear 
the Arctic regions themselves of snow and ice. The 
absurdity of the edicts issued by the French Govern- 
ment is sufficiently shown in the conduct of some of 


its own officers on the spot. They assisted the escape 


of soldiers, and the latter, becoming coureurs de bots, 
shared with the officers, who were ostentatiously eager 
8B 
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FO 
to bring them to justice, the profits of their outlawry. 
Governors themselves were parties to the farce. 

Quite the most remarkable thing in the history of 
the Canadian fur trade is the fact that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company owed its origin and possibly its 
preservation to the Canadian bushrangers dis- 
countenanced by the French Government. That the 


Company has done for Canada and the Empire what’ 


Lord Strathcona and Mr. Beckles Willson on the one 
hand and Mr. George Bryce on the other claim, need 
not be disputed, but it is of no small interest to remember 
that just as Australia had its beginnings in convicts, so 
the great society sprang from outlaws. Grossilliers and 
Radisson, the two most famous of the coureurs de bois, 
whose prowess and principle were in inverse ratio, pro- 
posed to France a scheme for the extension of the fur 
trade which was rejected. They promptly turned to the 
English and met with the cordial support of Prince 
Rupert, who obtained a charter from Charles II. But 
the English company made the mistake of thinking 
it could kick aside the ladder by which it acquired 
_ its hold over the trade of Northern Canada. It 
quarrelled with the bushrangers, speedily yot into 
difficulties, and realised ere long that Radisson must 
be conciliated. Radisson was heard of in Paris, and 
the company enlisted the friendly offices of Lord 
Preston, Charles II.’s Ambassador Extraordinary, who 
sént his attaché, Captain Godey, to practise the wiles 
of diplomacy on the bushranger. He discovered 
Radisson in an attic in the Faubourg St. Antoine, in 
the company of boon spirits. Godey joined the circle 
unabashed. He describes Radisson as apparelled 
more like a savage than a Christian. ‘‘ His black hair, 
just touched with grey, hung” says Mr. Willson “in a 
wild profusion about his bare neck and shoulders. He 
showed a swart complexion seamed and pitted by frost 
and exposure in a rigorous climate. A huge scar, 
wrought by the tomahawk of a drunken Indian, dis- 
figured his left cheek. His whole costume was sur- 
mounted by a wide collar of marten’s skin, his feet 
were adorned by buckskin: mocassins. In his leather 
belt was sheathed a long knife.” An uncouth figure in- 
deed to startle the susceptibilities of seventeenth-century 
Paris, and to form the centre of curiosity at fashionable 
London gatherings during the spring of 1684! He 
was won over by Godey, induced to return to Hudson’s 
Bay, and arrived in time to grapple effectively with the 
joint hostility of the French and the Indians which 
threatened to drive out of the country the handful of 
English located in isolated forts. He was “the prince 
of liars, traitors, adventurers and bushrangers,” but 
he saved the situation for English enterprise and 
indirectly for English dominion. 


GREVY’S ZEBRA. 

GREAT loss to the “‘ Zoo” will be the disappear- 
ance of the Grévy’s Zebras, if we must use that 
awkward name; forawkward and ill-chosen we maintain 
all names to be which assert the private property of an 
individual in any species of animal. Because a man is 
the first to discover—which usually means to kill—a 
creature, or because some new creature is presented to 
him—he being at the time before the public—itis straight- 
way dubbed with his name, however unworthy it may 
be, and though the very sound is in jarring opposition 
to all its attributes. Take, for instance, Schalk’s Bird 
of Paradise. Is it not a shame—nay a scandal—that a 
being beautiful almost beyond earthly beauty should be 
associated with such vocal atrocity? To say nothing 
of the signification which’ the word, in its own 
language, bears, should not its sound alone render it an 
impossibility in such a connexion ? Such harsh unlove- 
liness was surely never meant to be coupled with beauty 
even inaname. At least, if not born to it, why should 
a poor bird thus suffer? If it were only some other 
‘animal—some other kind of animal—‘‘ Schalk’s wart- 
hog” would not upset one nearly so much, but then by 
the perversity of things, whilst a Schalk discovers a new 
‘bird of Paradise it is a Bruce or a Montmorency who 
gives a new wart-hog to the world. We would say, 
therefore name species always, not after their finders 
‘still less after those into whose hands a specimen or two 
may fall, but after some grace or charm or quality 
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which each one possesses. Grévy expresses nothing, 
and if not actualiy offensive in the French has a mean 
and culinary significance to an English ear. It is as 
much, at any rate, as an animal of this class should be 
made to bear but if the principle be not abolished still 
more may be put upon it. There may be—it is possible 
—some yet unfound species of zebra; Jones, Thompsons, 
Smiths are in plenty amongst us, and still more awful 
possibilities rise up easily before the imagination. 


In expressing these views, we need hardly say that we 


mean no reflection upon President Grévy. It was the 
custom and he took things as he found them. Had he, 
indeed, reflected— but he was a busy man and his mind 
was, no doubt, turned in other directions. We make 
every allowance but still we cannot help thinking that 
had he reflected, he would have done—something. It 
may be asked ‘‘ What?” Had he refused the zebras 
he would have offended the Emperor Menelik, had he 
forbade them to be named after himself, he would have 
offended the French nation ; nor might either of these 
ways have been effectual. But a third was open to him. 
He might—we believe that had he thought he would— 
have changed his name—say into “ Ariel” or the French 
equivalent. ‘‘ Ariel’s zebra” would have been a charm- 
ing ‘‘ détour.” 

Taking, however, the name as we find it we would 
say that few, if any, handscmer creatures than these: 
Grévy’s Zebras ever honoured a society’s gardens by 
their presence or a queen by belonging to her. Alas, 
one of them, the male, has recently died. It was aota 
young animal, and reached the country in a far less 
healthy condition than the magnificent young female 
which came with it. Compared with the two other 
species, their companions in captivity, with Burchell’s 
Zebra (again we protest but it might have been worse) 
and the common form, their beauty is of a less gorgeous 
type but it is softer and more esthetic. It is ‘‘ South 
Kensington ” after ‘‘ primary colours,” the old masters 
after those ‘‘ almost equal” to them, Heine after war- 
songs. If the stripings are not so vivid in their colouring, 
if the black is less intense and the yellow softened almost 
into white, if they lose a little in bold and dashing 
effect, on the other hand they ‘are narrower and much 
more numerous, subtler, therefore, and more delicate, 
producing their effect by finer touches than do either 
of the other two. They may be less salient; they are 
more penetrating. 

Wonderful, indeed, are these stripes. Their number 
seems to place infinity within a limited area, and 
though the eye catches and is enchanted by a general 
sense of order and symmetry, it is unable to follow it 
in detail but loses itself, especially on the hind-quarters, 
amidst meanderings, loopings, peninsulas, islands and 
archipelagoes. The legs, too, are quite marvellously 
stockinged, the stripes continuing right down to the 
very hoofs. This is the case also with the common 
zebra, but here, on a narrower circumference, the 
broader stripe is less effective. Indeed, it almost 
ceases to be one, whilst in Burchell’s variety the 
stripes, if they continue so far, become, at least 
in confinement, pale and dejected looking. Like 
the other zebras, like the asses and the quagga 
before it had been done to death, Grévy’s Zebra has 
what is called a hogged mane (we wish we knew some 
prettier word for so pretty a thing), but it is thicker, 
shaggier, longer perhaps, at any rate more artistic, 
than in any of these. In the head there is great beauty 
—a beauty independent of the markings, and approach- 
ing to that of the horse—whilst the eye is at once struck 
both by the size and delightfulness of the ears. An 
equine beauty these, indeed, do not possess, there is 
nothing pricked or slender aboutthem. They arelong, 
fan out broadly and fully from their base, and are 
prettily marked with a broad inner margin of black 
above the soft rounded contour of which a soft white 
peak peeps prettily up. They are peaked, but in a 
smooth rounded way which, as well as their sott thick 
hairiness, furriness, almost woolliness, makes one want, 
just a little, to strokethem. This woolly appearance— 
an effect beyond the cause—though it reaches its acme 
in the ears is a point, indeed a salient point, in the 
whole animal. Grévy’s Zebra is not smooth and clean- 
cut as are both Burchell’s and the other, his outline 
does not cut the air hardly and sharply, it lies upon it 
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softly and warmly, it blends, grows dim, there is a haze 
about it. This, with a coritour that is less cob-like and 
barrelly, lines more of grace than precision, with some- 
thing of cosiness, something of nonchalance in the pose. 
and expression, give to this beautiful creature a charm 
which is strongly felt though impossible to convey. 
The Galla and Somali countries are the home “‘ par 
excellence ” of these zebras. There, by day, they range 
in small droves of some half-dozen together through 
glades of ‘‘durr”-grass or over red-soiled, powdery 
plains scattered with thorn-bush and breaking here and 
there into rock ; whilst by night they gather round the 
traveller’s camp-fire and stamp and bray to the Abyssi- 
nian mules who answer them again in almost the same 
language. 

*The survivor of the pair that were. placed in the 
Gardens last August is to be removed to Windsor to- 
night. Therefore we strongly urge upon all who have 
not yet paid their respects to this truly distinguished 
visitor, that they should hurry to Regent’s Park before 
sunset. It is more than probable that this is the last 
specimen of Grévy’s zebra that will ever be seen in the 
Zoological Gardens. 


MR. RUSKIN’S TURNERS. 


a is impossible to.see again unmoved an exhibition 
seen so many years ago and with such keen 
emotion then. No one who entered the room twenty 
years ago, with. a boy’s adoration for Turner and 
Ruskin, will forget the effect of that bitter cry breaking 
out from the notes of the. catalogue. Here are the 
pictures again, here is the catalogue, and the ‘‘ silence” 
is indeed “‘ completed.” To enter now is like entering 
a mortuary chamber where the dead man lies—‘‘ in 
state” is not the word—but in the chapelle ardente that 
he lit. Here are his most precious possessions that 
were about him waking and sleeping, and here, 
untroubled, in this ardent shrine, should the .candles of 
his word perpetually burn. 

But the pictures are already, by the decision of his 
heirs, dispersed, and the genius of Turner will come up 
for review by every succeeding generation. Much of 
the great apology will surely stand. Turner’s power 
over the essential forms of rocks, trees, clouds and 
waters, his power of building up, out of separate studies 
and abstracting recollection, a whole nowhere to be 
seen as he drew it, but coherent in its anatomy and 
lovely in its wreathing of forms, the power of the 
mystery with which he modelled these shapes in light 
and vapour, all this hardly admits of question. What 
will be debated most warmly is the question of the 
truth and beauty of his colour. It may be worth while, 
then, to attempt a clearing of the issues as far as this 
collection of water-colours is concerned. 

Water-colour drawing is the old-fashioned word. 
The colour of the old-fashioned thing was a slight con- 
ventional tinting : what did Turner substitute for this ? 
If we follow Mr. Ruskin’s collection round the walls, 
we find that his classification may be simplified, for the 
purpose of this inquiry, and that the drawings fall into 
three main groups. 

First of all (passing over the boyish studies) we have 
a superb set of drawings, (7 to.10, 55 and 56) of which 
5» Bonneville, Savoy is a type. These are worked 
on the foundation of a grey tone, with a few varieties 
of rose-grey and green-grey tints, tints delicate and 
agreeable in themselves, with a traceable reference to 
Nature, but at a great distance. There is no competition 
with the strength, variety, or tone of natural colour. 

Then comes a quite different treatment. The break 
is very neatly marked by the fact that a drawing, 10, 
The Aiguillette, has been made in the first manner 
and then repeated and “finished ” in the second (11). 
In this manner the white paper is not grounded with a 
grey wash, the idea of a drawing in black or grey 
washed with tints is given up, and instead we have 
a. convention of two colours, yellow-brown vary- 
ing into yellow-green for the foreground, and 
blue for the sky and distance. These colours are 
so far truer that they ‘insist on the blueness of 
distance, but otherwise are as conventional in a*lighter 
key. They are less subtle themselves, and more 
tyrannous because less frankly a convention. They 
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are not studied from nature,, but, are the sort of blue, 
and -brown abstract that results from working out 
finesses of form in. the studio. Their brightness and 
delicacy of gradation take in the careless eye, and 
everyone who loves the drawings comes in a way to be 
fond of these tints ; but,they are. palpably false and not 
themselves remarkable in quality, though the handling 
of them is beautiful. The blue, sometimes becomes 
quite infolerable, as in the Farnley drawing, 26. This 
manner of Turner’s is. associated with an immense 
quantity of work done for the engravers, an object that 
perhaps explains, the lack of research in colour. The 
** Hakewill ” Italian scenes, which hang below on the 
first wall (12 to 18) belong to an early engraver's series 
and are the most mechanically coloured drawings in 
this convention. Mr. Ruskin speaks of them as if they 
were studies of the. natural colours of the scenes, re- 
marking, for example, that the waters of the Nar 
are not of their natural sulphurous hue. He forgets 
that these drawings were,made before Turner visited 
Italy. The praise moreover that he gives to the topo- 
graphical accuracy of the drawings of Rome belongs 
rather to Hakewill, who made the camera sketches from 
which Turner worked. Mr. Ruskin probably confused 
these with the late drawings, some of which may be 
seen in the National Gallery. 

The drawings made in this convention increase in 
their complexity and fineness of form with little corre- 
sponding research of colour. The sky of the Salisbury 
is fine cloud architecture, but the blue in the shadow of 
the storm clouds is the same colour as that of the 
translucent blue sky. Alongside however of these 
arbitrarily coloured drawings, Turner constantly made 
notes and sketches for his own use, sometimes in 
transparent, but also frequently in opaque water- 
colour. One of these, No. 62, has been hung below the 
Scarborough (23), and illustrates better than pages 
of writing the difference between an approach 
to natural colour and a convention that lies out- 
side of that comparison. In the Scarborough a 

atently absurd blue wave, showing the same tint 
in its translucent hollow as the distant parts of the 
sea, breaks on a beach, of whose colour we have no 
guess. Reflections and pebbles are made out upon 
it in vague brown yellow, but as a substance underlying 
the illumination of the scene and modifying it, the sand 
does not exist. In the study, working on coloured 
paper, Turner has been forced to build up his values 
from this fixed ground, the colour of the beach, of the 
waves, of the sky has been measured and mixed accord- 
ingly. Some of the shots are a little wild, for instance 
the high lights in the clouds and sand, and the green of 
the wave, partly perhaps from miscalculation of the 
result of colours drying on this paper, but more probably 
from snatching at the nearest green or yellow in haste. 
But here, and in hundreds of other studies (e.g. the fish 
in this collection) Turner’s colour comes into com- 
parison with the delicacies of natural colour and truth 
of value. 

Such studies could not for ever remain without 
effect on the simple brown and blue convention. It 
is accordingly invaded, and more and more displaced 
as time goes on, by colour suggesting the most 
gorgeous effects in nature, sunrise, sunset, moonlight, 
firelight. I say suggesting, because the colour has 
even less natural coherence than before, though it 
borrows greater variety of pesitive hue from nature. 
The feature of this third group is a wild license in the 
notation and mingling of effects. The third wall of 
the gallery illustrates the phase. Flint Castle (36) 
‘*the loveliest piece of pure water-colour painting in 
my. whole collection,” may illustrate the incoherence of 
a single effect. Here the touches of rose and golden 
light on the clouds to the right are lower in tone than 
the ground of the sky behind them; this, the most 
distant part from the sun, is as high in tone as the 
part beside the sun, and higher than the sun himself ; 
the whole picture is constructed in this fantastic way. 
It matters little, therefore, that in others the moon is 
introduced in the same quarter of the heavens as the 
sun (38) ; a little blue nest being provided for her, cut 
from her own part of the sky. Her light apparently 
shines from the directly opposite point. : 

. Such-is,a rough summary of the facts. There are 
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lovely passages in the later drawings that, taken 


singly, testify to a study of natural colour and effect, 
like the exquisitely drawn castle and upper part of the 
hill under moonlight in the Dudley Castle (28); but 
these observations, when they occur, are fantastically 
inserted; the framework throughout is conventional, as 
in the earlier stages the whole superstructure. Observe, 
I am not prejudging the rights of a painter to conven- 
tion and fantasy, nor discussing here how far trans- 
parent water-colour can profitably approach reality. 
But if we are to defend Turner on such grounds we 
must not confuse the issue, as many of his admirers do, 
by praising him on the ground of truthfulness, or must 
explain that word in some very special sense. We 
must be clear as to how much in the work before us we 
propose to defend as natural, how much as convention, 
how much we abandon as sheer falsity and failure of the 
medium to do what was asked of it. Mr. Ruskin leaves 
all this obscure. He tries to hold the two strategic 
points of truth and beauty at once by the defence he 
throws up round Carnarvon Castle. ‘‘Its primrose- 
coloured sky has been often objected to, but this is only 
‘because Turner is resolved to have the true colour in 
opposition to his violets, and as he cannot give the 
relative light, persons who look for effects of light only 
are always offended.” The phrase ‘‘ true” colour, like 
‘*pure” colour before, is evidently a fond sophism. 
Ruskin does not mean that the tones of an evening 
sky consist of colours mixed with varying proportions 
of black, and that it is possible to subtract the black 
and leave the colour as it was. He recognises elsewhere 
that those different tones are also different colours. But 
he thinks that from what for convenience we call different 
‘* values ” ofa colour it is possible to abstract the colour- 
difference and neglect the tone. This is surely an 
ingenious fallacy. It is possible to abstract form or 
tone from colour, but not colour from form nor true 
colour from tone. In any case, the beauty of a golden 
sunset depends on the way in which the flaming golden 
parts are relieved against a ground not only a little 
greener, but also lower in tone and more opaque. In 
the end we come to this, that to Mr. Ruskin’s eye this 
sunset, true or not, is beautiful. Few who have studied 
the colour of such effects will agree with him ; they 
will rather set it down as a false and ugly yellow glare 
that warns us of what is to come in the quite insuffer- 
able Coblents. It may be added that the theory of 
*‘true” colour without tone will not cover drawings 
like Leicester Abbey *‘ which must be regarded as a 
moving diorama, two pictures in one.” When two 
effects are thus combined, relations must be quite 
arbitrary, and it is simplest to admit at once the full 
license that Turner took. The relation to fact is so 
loose, that only a decorative plea can be set up. 

In my private judgment, the variety of success and 
failure in Turner’s colour is very great, ranging from 
extraordinary beauty to inexplicable vulgarity. With 
those who regard the colour of his vignettes as tolerable, 
it is unprofitable to argue; those who speak of the 
beauty of colour in his ordinary drawing for the 
engravers, must really be calling the qualities of aerial 
modelling and varied touch which they admire by the 
wrong name. But Turner was the pioneer of sunrise 
and sunset painting, and the wild means he adopts to 
combine his fiercely aroured sense of scarlet and gold 
with his idea of water-colour drawing must leave us 
wondering and admiring often, if not convinced. The 
Goldau, 54, is one of those tremendous efforts in which 
impossibilities are called in to crush difficulties. This 
drawing supposes a world equally divided, between 
sunset and moonlight, an archway, like the mouth of 
a tunnel or stage-front, separating them. The sunset is 
in full conflagration, and the hills seen against it become 
translucent, not to enter further into its improbable 
details. Against this blaze the moon contrives to throw 
shadows, and these shadows are not warmer but colder 
than her light. Yet in the circle of fire the scarlets and 
yellows are managed with a fine decorative consistency 
and well relieved by thearch of blue. Itis the blue one 
doubts most in the scheme ; its vaporous tissue is over- 
taxed by detail of form, exquisite in itself. I cannot 
but think that Turner’s colour is finest when it follows 
most closely the logic and beauty of natural effect, as 
for example in the Sanatiog numbered 71 in the National 
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Gallery, a tower lifted into orange evening light out-of 
a deep ravine. How much this gains from the fact that 
the tender colours of the sky are in tone behind the 
tower, and that nowhere are details of form wrought 
into studie-colour so as to shred the delicate washes 
into tatters! Just above, No. 70 is lovely natural colour 
up to a certain point, where the sky detones, and how 
shallow, comparatively, the drawing consequently 
becomes, but how satisfying, compared with the con- 
flicting lights and perpetual dropping out of tone of 
more examples ! 

I have not dealt with a small fourth group of body- 
colour drawings on French-grey paper. The Rouen 
(46), so highly praised by Mr. Ruskin, is one of these. 
This is much more reasonable in the matter of tone 
than the transparent drawings, but its colour, to my 
eye, is only colour for the engravers, vitiated through- 
out by the ground. Convention for convention, how 
much lovelier is the Drachenfels (27a) on a similar 
ground. For fine examples in this technique we must 
go to less elaborate notes in the National Gallery. 

D. S. M, 


MELPOMENE AND MR. W. L. COURTNEY. 


A GOOD criticism of a good criticism must wear 
‘ always a rather ungracious air. It must be 
hostile ; else it is useless, and were better dumb. In 
criticising the work of a creative artist whom he 
admires, a man may devote himself to reverent inter- 
pretation. Indeed, that is always the highest kind ot 
criticism—to translate, through one’s own temperament 
and intellect, the fine work of another man, to cast 
new lights on its beauties, to reveal things hidden in it, 
to illustrate and to extend its meanings. But this 
method would be absurd if it were applied by one man 
to the use already made of it by another. If the other 
man has interpreted well, obviously he needs no inter- 
preter. His work is there, finally, for all men’s profit; 
all one could do were to repeat it; which would be 
useless (zsthetically), and (morally) an infringement of 
copyright. If he has said all things well, his critic can 
but congratulate him and ever more hold his peace. 
But the chances are that he has said some things ill, 
for even the best critic is fallible. The only means of 
writing about him profitably is to search for these 
things, and—when found, strike a spark out of. 
But to insist thus on the things which are said 
ill—that is, the things which, seeming to be mis- 
taken, give the secondary critic a chance of ex- 
pressing himself—is to risk an impression of not giving 
the primary critic due credit for the general goodness 
of his work. The secondary critic must, therefore, be 
very careful to preface his remarks with a generous, 
expansive congratulation to the provider of his subject. 
Let me not forget to do this to Mr. W. L. Courtney, 
whose “‘ Idea of Tragedy ”* I am taking for my theme. 
Let me, before I come to my one or two points of dis- 
agreement, hasten to say that this little book is full of 
erudition, sanity, acumen. True, its author is not one 
of the critics whom I most delight in, not one of those 
who startle me with new ideas, sometimes aweing 
me to silence with strange rightness, sometimes 
raising me to loud revolt. But he wields the old ideas 
in a way of his own. He has a temperament, a 
charming manner. His erudition is never dry. He 
does not, ‘‘ pointer” in hand, mumble a pedantic dis- 
course between us and an articulated skeleton of 
Melpomene. Rather, he drives round the town with 
that Muse, in an open carriage, as one has seen some 
courtly official drive round with some royal stranger 
from overseas. Though he bears himself with defer- 
ence—with his back to the horses, as it were—he is 
quite at his ease with that living Muse, in whose king- 
dom he has himself travelled widely. And—the 
metaphor breaks here—he explains her to us as 
fluently and gracefully as Sir Rennell Rodd (for 
instance) would doubtless explain us to the Khedive. 
In fact, there is ‘‘a bloom on his scholarship.” Admirable 
as afe his analysis of the elements in all tragedy, and 
his comparison of the conditions which evoked tragedy 


* «The Idea of Tragedy,” three. lectures delivered at the Royal 
1900. 


Institution by W. I. Courtney. London : Constable. 
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in, Greece and those which govern it in the modern 
world, he is never happier than when he is attacking 
the pedantic critics-of an art in which, as in all arts, 
emotion is more than logic, or when he is flouting their 
futile efforts to measure this or that transcendent 
artist by rule of thumb. But, no matter what heads 
he break, he breaks them always urbanely, even play- 
fully. He behaves always to the Oxford manner born. 
... » Have I not paid as many of ny handsome com- 
pliments as were needed? Let me proceed to busi- 
ness. 

My first objection shall be made, not on a matter of 
opinion, but on one of manners. It seems to me that, 
in one instance, Mr. Courtney has carried his playful- 
ness too far—indeed, quite beyond the bounds of good 
taste. I have no objection to his inclusion of Mr. 
Pinero’s name in his syllabus. To begin with A2schylus, 
then to work through Sophocles and Euripides to 
Shakespeare, and from him to Maeterlinck and Ibsen, 
and to finish up with Pinero, Mr., profound signifi- 
cance of—\!—that, I admit, was a quite happy 
thought. To trumpet Mr. Pinero among the Immortals, 
in the rarefied air of the Royal Institution, without a 
smile—that was a well-deserved hit at the kind of 
illiterate folk who, having no standards of taste, shriek 
‘*masterpiece!” over anything that comes along. 
‘* Hereafter,” said Mr. Courtney with a delicious air of 
gravity, ‘‘we shall know better, I think, than we do 
now how great an achievement Mr. Pinero’s ‘ The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray’ is, how true a tragedy in form, 
management and style. We stand too close to it at 
present to see its true proportions.” The italics are 
mine—a necessary suggestion of the ironic emphasis 
with which Mr. Courtney, I am sure, made deadlier his 
shaft. Of course, no discerning person who heard the 
lecture or has read the book suspected Mr. Courtney 
of speaking here otherwise than through his hat. 
Perhaps, since undiscerning people have been known 
to slip even into the lecture-theatre of the Royal 
Institution, it would have been better to say outright 
that Mr. Pinero’s masterpiece was (not is) no more than 
a brilliant pastiche of Ibsen, grafted on an ordinary com- 
mercial melodrama of coincidence, and that its author 
(for all his cleverness) has yet to betray one symptom 
of intellectual originality or sincerity. But, for the rest, 
irony is a keener weapon than denunciation, and I am 
glad that Mr. Courtney (in bidding us stand a few 
leagues further off, that we might the better appreciate 
the majesty of the molehill’s ‘true proportions”’), 
made so very swift and terrible a use of it. My objec- 
tion is that he carried his cruelty too far, in allowing his 
publishers to invite Mr. Pinero to preface the printed 
lecture with an introduction. Perhaps it never struck 
him that Mr. Pinero would come solemnly up to the 
scratch. Yet that is, actually, what has happened. 
Actually, Mr. Pinero, as critic, has come forth 
to beat his drum round the gibbet whereon Mr. 
Pinero, as writer, hangs. ‘My dear Courtney” 
. . . ‘* Your obliged friend, Arthur W. Pinero,” and, 
between those two lines, a modest, heartfelt assurance 
that ‘‘ when the scholar and thinker speaks of immortal 
poets, and of their development of an idea which has 
proved a source of noble inspiration to man through 
innumerable ages, the playwright of to-day, seeking 
illumination, must surely be among the humblest of his 
listeners” ! Thus, and much more besides, with not a 
glimmer of perception that modesty, in such a case, is 
an impertinence, and that no gnat is expected to apolo- 
gise for finding itself in a group of elephants, or to 
compliment the elephants on their size. Altogether the 
inclusion of this preface is a false note. It is too painful. 
Mr. Courtney should not have let his love of tragedy 
carry him so far. 

Mr. Pinero relieves any possible monotony in his com- 
pliments to Aischylus and Shakespeare by adopting 
an attitude of reserve towards Ibsen. ‘‘ Scandinavia’s 
greatest poet,” he admits, ‘‘ and one of the most potent 
dramatic influences of our day. [I would pay sixpence 
for a glimpse at Mr. Pinero’s list of the others.| Yet 
. . . I felt grateful that the tragic idea had developed 
in a Jarger atmosphere than the smoking-room of a 
Norwegian hotel.” I quote this regret, not for its 
intrinsic importance, but because it echoes from Mr. 
Courtney’s lecture a passage to which | have a strong 
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objection. Mr. Courtney, on the whole, is as acute as 
usual in his. view of Ibsen,. both as man and as 
artist in dramaturgy. In parenthesis, 1 may suggest, 
however, that he is wrong in ‘thinking. that ‘a self- 
satisfied idiot like Helmer” goes toprove that ‘‘ mankind 
must seem very despicable to” Ibsen. Helmer is not 
an idiot at all. He is a very decent, very capable 
person. Ibsen shows no sign of hating or despising 
him. What he hates and despises is the social tradition 
and convention which has made the man an unsatis- 
factory husband of his wife. But this is by the way. 
The view against which I wish to protest especially 
is the view echoed by Mr. Pinero: that Ibsen’s genius 
is parochial. ‘Mr. Courtney hedges by saying that 
perhaps the time has come when literature ought 
no longer to belong to the centre but to the 
circumference,” but he leaves no doubt that his own 
private opinion is (like Aristotle’s, which he quotes) 
that tragedy ought to deal with gods, kings, 
heroes. But to quote Aristotle is no great support 
here. Aristotle lived long ago, and, meanwhile, 
evolution has been at work on tragedy as on every- 
thing else. When drama was still connected with 
religious worship, grandiose figures and noble back- 
grounds were obviously indispensable. But now 
that drama has, as Mr. Courtney elsewhere remarks, 
substituted a purely zsthetic for a religious aim, 
the tragic dramatist is at liberty to take whatever 
figures and backgrounds please him best. Mr. Courtney 
suggests that the tragic dramatist ought to be 
more pleased with ‘‘Glamys Castle, Melrose Abbey, 
Carisbrooke, or even with Carlton House Terrace” 
than with ‘‘a back parlour in South Hampstead.” 
Why? Because they are more of ‘‘ the centre,” says 
Mr. Courtney. But are they? Surely, the test of a 
tragic dramatist’s centrality is whether he has pene- 
trated into the permanent, elemental passions of 
humanity, rather than whether he has penetrated into the 
places where the ‘‘ we guotidienne”’ is most ‘‘ auguste.” 
The modern deveiopment of drama has been all towards 
realism. Dramatists have been trying to discover 
whether they can get from the common materials 
around them motives for lasting, universal art. 
This is what Ibsen has been trying to dis- 
cover, and of his success one need ask no better 
proof than Mr. Courtney’s identification of Dr. 
Stockmann with Prometheus. Out of the petty politics 
of a parish, Ibsen obtained a motive identical with that 
which AZschylus obtained from Attic mythology. Had 
he made Stockmann a King of Norway and Sweden, 
instead of a provincial doctor, what should we have 
gained? If Aubrey Tanqueray had been made a Duke, 
would the play in which he figured have been any nearer 
than it was to ‘‘ the centre ”—less parochial, in the true 
sense of the word? If the stories in the ‘‘ Family 
Herald” had a back-parlour in Hampstead for their 
background, instead of Glamys Castle and Carlton 
House Terrace, would Mr. Courtney read them, every 
week, with less avidity ? 

Another mistake which Mr. Courtney makes is in 
attaching too much importance to the fact that tragedy 
originated from the people. He constantly speaks of 
tragedy ‘‘ belonging” to the people. Asa matter of 
fact, even at Athens, where it was a religious ceremony, 
it appealed so little to the people that (as Mr. Courtney 
elsewhere remarks) the people had to be lured to it by 
the performance of ‘‘a satyric drama, which was a 
piece of buffoonery, like the farce which so often forms 
the afterpiece of a theatrical performance in the pro- 
vinces.” Tragedy belonged rather to the dramatists 
who invented and developed it as an art-form. It died 
away when those dramatists ceased to exist. There had 
never been any real, zsthetic demand for it. NorcanI 
dare to hope, with Mr. Courtney, that the present war in 
South Africa, and the national excitement caused by it, is 
likely to produce such a demand in the English people 
during the twentieth century. There is no doubt that 
the great movements in. art have always arisen after 
some crisis in national life—in other words, that great 
artists are apt to be born when great deeds are being 
done. But it is not every big war that has this 
desirable effect. There is no true analogy between our 

resent war and the Greek struggle against the 
akan, or our own struggle against the Spaniards or 
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Napoleon. Says Mr. Courtney, “‘ are we not living at 
‘present under a wave of. indignant emotion, which 
is sweeping away class distinctions, destroying 
the false notion that wealth is a form of nobility, 
bringing ‘down. the rough estimate of things to 
the bare human level, the qualities which make 
a’ virile and efficient man?” No; frankly, we are 
not. We are engaged in no struggle for national 
existence. So incomparably stronger are we than 
our enemy that our emotion in subduing him can 
= comparison with the emotion we should have 
elt over the Armada) be little stronger than that 
of a magistrate who sends a juvenile offender to a 
reformatory. The war was a necessary incident in 
our imperial policy. At one time, it seemed as though 
it might be a very complicated incident. But the end 
of it was never for one moment in any real doubt. We 
knew that England and the Empire would come out all 
right in the end—that we should, at worst, ‘‘ muddle 
through.” And that is not the spirit which produces 
in the next generation great works of art. Moreover, 
the conditions of modern life are such that this spirit 
could hardly arise even in a real national crisis. In 
former times, wars were much longer than they can be 
now, and the two nations at war lived in a state of 
vague, exalted suspense. News came to each slowly, 
little by little. Now, however, there are cables, and 
special correspondents, and halfpenny newspapers. 
These things intensify the emotions of the nation 
no doubt, but they intensify them by means 
of congestion. The excitement is tremendous, 
but it is soon over. Nature works slowly, and is 
not likely to produce children of exceptional genius 
in circumstances so pressing. Already, the nation 
is but languidly interested in the South African war. 
Its eyes are turned towards China. When the Chinese 
difficulty is settled, there will be some other difficulty to 
settle. And this reminds me that there is no instance 
of a great empire producing great movements in 
art. ‘*With the Assyrian, Chinese, Persian, Roman, 
and British Empires,” says Mr. George Moore in 
an admirable essay, ‘‘ contrast Egypt, Greece, the 
Italian States, Venice, Holland, and the English 
island.” The energy of a nation which runs an Empire 
is concentrated on imperial affairs. It has no time for 
great art. Mr. Courtney must make up his mind to 
accept this fact. After all, though we cannot expect a 
regeneration of great drama, there is no reason why our 
drama, such as it is, should not continue to improve. 
Mr. Courtney will find solace in that likelihood, I am 
sure, even though our drama travel, as it will, further 
and further from Carlton House Terrace into the back- 
woods of Hampstead. Max. 


TOUJOURS COVENT GARDEN. 


id the truth were known, the anti-Wagnerites all are 

dead. Only, like Lord Chesterfield, they wish the 
truth to remain undisclosed; so they assume a ghastly 
semblance of life, and whenever one of the later operas 
is performed, from toothless gums they whimper and 
mumble the ancient cant about Wagner’s ‘‘ pantomime 
stories ” and lack of melody. It is a terrible thing to be 
numbered with the dead in life, with the Titurels of art, 
with those hapless ones who in youth caught an air and 
mode which lasted only for a quarter of an hour, and 
go on to the very end thinking themselves in the very 
van of modern thought, while all the time an amused or 
fatigued newer generation looks on and wonders what 
may be the meaning of their mysterious shibboleths. 
**No melody ” we hear them say, and we wonder what 
meaning the word melody has for them ; ‘* pantomime 
stories”—have they never reflected that most -of the 
world’s fine stories are pantomime stories? The sight 
is a touching one and ought to warn us never to grow 
old. At any rate it ought to warn us of the dangers of 
deliberate, calculated consistency. There were people, 
I suppose, who went to their graves disbelieving in the 
existence of America, because they had been taught in 
childhood that to the west of England there was nothing 
but infinite expanse of salt water. And there certainly 
are people who go on believing that Wagner has no 
melody because in their younger days some one told 
them so.. It isa curious fact that no critic or artist of 
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the first rank has taken the side agaimst Wagner. In his 
lifetime his great difficulty was that he had only duffers to 
fight, and we know that against stupidity even the gods 
are powerless. When you find a critic who honestly does 
not understand Wagner, look up what he has written 
about other composers and you will find that neither does 
he understand them. But most of those who are against 
Wagner are not honest—not intellectually honest, that 
is. To be honest implies freedom from the shackles of 
convention, it implies capacity and energy of thought, 
genuine susceptibility to the beautiful thing, wherever 
it may come from and however it may come; and 
we scarcely expect these things from the dead, the 
dead in life. Those who stolidly sit down, with 
closed ears, and emit sepulchral murmurings against 
an art they have never really listened to, they are 
not honest. Those who are against Wagner—or any 
artist of Wagner's calibre—are of necessity either dis- 
honest or of mediocre faculties, and it is not worth 
while paying any-attention to them. The world pays 
little attention to them: while in the columns of this or 
that belated journal they mutter and growl, the world 
crowds to hear the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods” given at 
Covent Garden, given as Covent Garden alone could 
give it or would dream of giving it. Last Friday 
week we fought our way into the theatre, and from 
6.30 until 11.30 we endured weariness, hunger, thirst, 
and some of Covent Garden’s most brainless and ex- 
asperating mistakes, and all because we felt that this 
work was a thing on no account to be missed. On 
Wednesday evening of this week we endured pretty 
much the same torments to hear ‘‘ The Mastersingers.” 

And how did Covent Garden repay this our devotion 
to our choicest pleasures? Already I have described 
the first representation of the ‘‘ Dusk of the Gods.” 
The second can be called an improvement, though not 
a stupefying one. When the curtain rose after Sieg- 
fried’s journey to the Rhine, at any rate Hagen and 
Gunther were in their places. No black cloth was 
dropped to prepare the final tableau. But Covent 
Garden, feeling it necessary to live up to its reputation, 
compensated for these good points by a number of 
other mistakes, thus making us all happy—or at least 
preventing any feeling of uncomfortable surprise. For 
instance, the directing genius of the stage arranged 
that the ravens to which Hagen calls Siegfried’s 
attention in the last act should start too late; 
consequently Siegfried, in defiance of the testimony 
of his eyes, had to allege that he saw them 
and submit to be stabbed in the back when there were 
no ravens there. Then the ravens started. One 
dropped from the flies into a group of astounded chorus 
men ; and shortly afterwards the other wobbled across 
the wrong part of the stage. One gentleman of the 
chorus behaved with remarkable presence of mind ; he 
kicked the intruding fowl ignominiously into the wings 
while the audience indulged in a subdued chortle. 
The funerai pyre was no better than on the previous 
occasion. It rose from the depths of the stage, ready- 
made, and didn’t burn, though everything round it did. 
Still, the representation was quite as good as we expect 
from Covent Garden, or may expect so long as Covent 
Garden is governed by amateurs. Gulbranson’s Brinn- 
hilda was fine in a gloomy, passionate way. It is in the 
** Dusk of the Gods” that her conception of the part 
works out best : if in the other plays Ternina beats her, 
here she, I think, may fairly be said to beat Ternina. 
Not that one should wish, after all, to compare or con- 
trast two such fine conceptions so finely executed : 
rather we should be happy to have them both to delight in. 
There remain yet a few artists about whom I have said 
nothing, though such success as the performances have 
had was made or marred largely by them. First, the 
Mime of Breuer. It isa good Mime, very Bayreuthish, 
degenerating for moments into coarse buffoonery and 
horseplay, but on the whole effective and carried 
through, so to say, in one piece. I suppose he could 
not help having to pull in the sight of the whole 
audience the string which divides the anvil when 
Siegfried is supposed to split it with his newly forged 
sword ; but certainly it is to be wished that the stage- 
management could have hit upon a less primitive mode 
of doing the thing, or at least have blackened the cord 
to make it a little less conspicuous. But the management 
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cannot be blamed for Breuer’s comic skips when he 
offers the poison to Siegfried. They are mere 
«clumsy German burlesque; the situation demands 
nothing of the kind; and if they make the audience 
laugh, that isno excuse. A hundred other things would 
make a German audience laugh more: if Mr. Breuer, 
for instance, stood on his head, it would laugh con- 
sumedly. In proportion to the amount and intensity of 
the laughter aroused in such ways ought Mr. Breuer to 
ifeel ashamed of himself; and I hope that next time he 
plays Mime in England he will have dropped all such 
monkey-tricks. Let him keep them for Germany, 
where they have no sense of humour. The Alberich 
of Friedrichs is perfectly familiar to everyone. It is 
coarse: sometimes one feels tempted to call it blatant 
and unintelligent. It is sheer Bayreuth; it is even 
more Bayreuthish than the Mime of Breuer; and 
Friedrichs bawls more and bawls more steadily than 
Breuer. Still, it has energy; it has the redeeming 
quality of consistency ; if it is not a real reading of the 
part, it remarkably resembles one ; and the very nature 
of the part prevents its over-roughness and uncouth- 
ness being too noticeable. The two giants were, 
as we critics say when we are in a hurry and have 
not time to think of a decent phrase, ‘‘safe in the 
hands of” Messrs. Klopfer and Pringle. Mr. Pringle’s 
Fafner was especially good. Miss Edith Walker’s 
Erda was not so fine as her Waltraute. Throughout 
the second cycle as nearly throughout the first, Mottl 
conducted magnificently, getting astonishing results in 
the way of power, fire and colour out of the weary 
band. I occasionally say harsh things about this 
band; but lately the players have worked with 
enormous enthusiasm and devoted all their skill to 
securing renderings of the orchestral portions of the music 
as good as may be heard anywhere in Europe. Witha 
Mottl always at their head they would do yet better; 
and if the syndicate would spare a little of its thirty- 
three per cent. and give more frequently holidays to 
those who have most of the irksome work—but why 
should I dream of the impossible? Give up a halfpenny 
of the thirty-three per cent.—never ! 

Of course we had all looked forward to ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers ” with interest and considerable curiosity. 
We wanted to hear Wagner’s most delicious, most 
nonchalant opera; we wanted also to hear Jean de 
Reszke sing or learn whether he intended ever again 
to sing at Covent Garden. He had disappointed us 
on the previous Thursday, and the Dowager Lohengrin 
of Dippel had ill compensated us for his absence. 
However, he appeared and appeared to sing. He did 
not sing well; neither did he act well; he, the pet of 
stalls and gallery alike, seemed to suffer from extreme 
nervousness. None the less, from the moment the 
curtain rose one saw the folly of talking about ‘‘ Tenors 
of the future.” It may or may not be true that he 
thinks of retiring; but if he does retire, no tenor who 
has yet sung at Covent Garden can be reckoned on to fill 
his place. In acting and in singing he is first and the 
rest out of sight. None match him in appearance 
and address; there is none whose gestures compare 


—with his in gracefulness and expressiveness; there 
mis none whose tones have the expressiveness and 


f-beauty of his; certainly there is none who can manage 


the voice, colouring it from moment to moment as the 


moment’s emotion requires, as he manages his. For 
Jean, Wednesday evening was not a huge success; for 
any other than Jean, it would count as a stupendous hit. 
He has undoubtedly been ill, and will not, I trust, retire 
disgusted with his own shortcomings. He is our only 
Tristan, our best Siegfried, our only Walther, and 
nearly our only Lohengrin. The Eva of Gadski was 
workmanlike; a lady I wish never to hear again 
essayed Magdelena; Friedrichs rather brutally carica- 
tured the Academic in his Beckmesser ; and van Rooy 
made an excellent Sachs. It was perhaps a little too like 
his Wotan ; but it was sound and sufficiently poetical. 
Covent Garden announces ‘‘La Tosca” for next 
Thursday, and says the opera has been a great success 
in Italy and South America. That is damning it in 
advance with a vengeance, if Covent Garden had only 
the wit to see it. 1am sorry to find that Ternina has 


not the wit to see how she is degrading her noble art 
by placing it at the service of such rubbish. J. F. R. 
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INSURANCE AND INSURANCE. 


(8 bad, and indifferent are relative expressions, 

and the precise significance to be attached to 
them depends upon surroundings. As applied to 
British insurance companies good is superlatively good, 
indifferent implies something intrinsically good, and 
a would be good were it not for so much that is 
etter. 


The Metropolitan Life Office is a specimen of the 
good in British insurance; it is a mutual company 
with no shareholders to take any portion of ‘the 
profits ; the expenses average less than 8 per cent. 
of the premium income, and the bonuses, granted 
principally as reduction of premiums, are very sub- 
stantial. The report for 1899 is perhaps not quite so 
good as usual. The total premium income falls back 
to the level of eight years ago, the expenditure is 
8} per cent. of the premiums as compared with less 
than 6 per cent. some years back, and the new business 
is less than it has been for many years past, being 
in fact only half what it was in 1892, 1893, and 
1894. But none of these are points that very much 
affect the intrinsic excellence of the office. It 
is more important to notice that the directors have been 
able to increase by 1 percent. the reduction in premium, 
that the mortality experienced has been within the 
mortality provided for, and that the rate of interest 
earned upon the funds is substantially in excess of the 
rate assumed in valuing the liabilities. In whatever 
light the affairs of the Metropolitan are regarded there 
can be no doubt that the welfare of existing policy- 
holders is well looked after, even though the office 
cannot claim to be energetic in conferring the benefit of 
insurance upon the great body of the uninsured. This 
latter merit must be accorded sometimes as the sole 
virtue, to offices which are anxious to grow big, while 
careless of the welfare of existing members. 


Were the Standard Life Assurance Company the only 
one in existence we would be prepared to dilate upon its 
merits, and proclaim the wonders that Life assurance can 
accomplish. But speaking in a purely relative way, and 
considering its merits in contrast with other companies, 
we are able to accord it little in the way of commendation. 
It is big certainly, since its funds exceed nine millions ; 
it persuaded more than five thousand people to take 
policies last year, and the amount of the new assurances 
exceeded two millions. It is good that these people 
have taken the advice of Charles Dickens to be assured, 
but it is a pity that they have not assured to the best 
advantage, and people cannot do this in an office like 
the Standard, because its premium rates are fairly high, 
and its bonuses distinctly small, while its prospects of 
earning large surpluses in the future are not good. For 
commission and expenses alone it is spending a larger 
proportion of the premium income than is set aside for 
this purpose, and there are dividends to shareholders to 
be provided for in addition; moreover it assumes that 
its funds will earn 3} per cent. for a large portion of its 
liabilities, and as they are only earning £3 17s. 114. 
the margin is quite small. Thus while intrinsically 
excellent it is, as compared with other companies, quite 
otherwise than excellent. 


A good specimen of the indifferent office is the 
Edinburgh. Tuis company would indeed be most ex- 
cellent were there not so many that are better. Con- 
veniently available records show no year in which the 
net new business was so small as in 1899, though this 
is a matter of no moment to the existing policy-holders. 
When the dividends to shareholders are added to the 


- commission and expenses, it is seen that the provision 


for expenses absorbs nearly the whole of the pro- 
vision made for them. The Company values at 
3 per cent. and is earning less than 3? per cent., 
so that the margin of surplus from this source 
also is distinctly small, and at the last valuation the 
bonus, which was smaller than previously, could not 
be described as large even by the most partial of its 
advocates. Yet we repeat when considered by itself the 
Edinburgh is an excellent office, and it says much for 
British Life assurance at its best that so good a company 
only attains to respectable mediocrity when compared 
with other offices. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE SERVICE RIFLE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


Victoria Club, Maritzburg. 


Sir,—I have read with much interest the discussion 
on this subject, and think that perhaps a few remarks 
from one who has seen the real test, that of war, applied, 
might be useful. © 

In the first place, let me say that several writers are 
completely in error when they state that no complaint 
has been made by either officers or men. 

A great number of both officers and men, the majority 
in fact of those I have met, infinitely prefer the Mauser 
rifle used by the Boers. 

Then I must point out a very grave error: that of 
thinking that the ‘‘ clip” system of loading necessarily 
entails quicker firing. The great advantage of this 
system is its simplicity and quickness in loading, a very 
different and far more important matter. 

This advantage gives the soldier more confidence, 
which in its turn prevents him from being flurried, 
and makes him shoot better. 

Nothing more clumsy than the present arrangement 
can be imagined : when once the magazine is emptied, 
it takes the ordinary soldier from two to five minutes 
to recharge, and if under fire he would never do this, 
but would revert to single loading, a most slow and 
tedious process. 

If rapidity in firing at any time becomes necessary— 
and I can assure those who have never been in action 
it often is most necessary—there is no comparison 
between the two systems—the “‘ clip” is vastly superior. 

But what I wish to impress on those unversed 
in rifles is, that a soldier can fire just as slowly with the 
Mauser as with the service rifle. 

As regatds waste of ammunition, I should like to 
say that the waste of ammunition in this war has been 
enormous: the reason being that, not being allowed 
to use the magazine except on special occasions (vide 
Musketry Regulations), and because of the present 
unserviceable pouches, men put fifteen or twenty rounds 
on the ground beside them, and forget to pick them up 
when they move. 

In conclusion I should like to say I quite agree with 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s remarks to the effect that to 
boast about a single loader is a quaint anachronism in 
these days when every other nation has adopted a rifle 
that is not only magazine in name, but in reality. 


I am, yours faithfully, 
Company OFFICER.” 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST MR. GILL. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Marblehill, co. Donegal, 23 June, 1900. 


Sir,—There appears in your issue of the 16th inst. 
an attack upon the appointment of Mr. T. P. Gill as 
Secretary of the Department of Agriculture in Ireland, 
on account of his connexion with the Plan of Campaign. 
I am not here concerned with defence of the Plan; but 
I desire to ask one question. 

Mr. Gill has worked hard for Ireland as a member of 
Parliament and as Secretary to the Recess Committee, 
of whose masterly Report he was (I believe) the chief 
author. The success of the Co-operative movement 
and of the literary revival in Ireland is due in no small 
measure—as are also the faint stirrings of a true Civic 
patriotism in Dublin—to his writings in the Irish ‘* Daily 
Express,” of which paper he was for some time editor. 

Mr. Gill is working hard now, as Secretary of the 
Agricultural Department. What work have his critics 
done for Ireland ?—I am, &c. 

Hvucu A. Law. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


94 Piccadilly, W. 
Sir,—I would be much obliged if you will give me 
space for some comment on the letter of ‘‘ An Irish 
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tory reductions of rent till the last estate is sold up to 
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Unionist,” in the Sarurpay Review of last week. } 
merely wish to touch on two points. One is the stata 
ment that the Land Commission is ‘only carrying out 
its legal duty.” The other the reference to attacks og 
Mr. Balfour. As regards the first; ‘* An Irish 
Unionist ” here calmly begs the most important question 
in Ireland at present. The point is: are rents at 
present being only reduced in proportion to the fall in 
prices, or isa wholesale transfer of property being made 
from landlord to tenant? A few days ago a tenant of 
mine was offered and refused twenty-two years’ purchase 
of his rent, for his tenant’s interest in his farm. When 
prices were at the highest, between ’7o and ’80, he 
would never have got nearly this price. Is it not 
obvious that here the property of the landlord has been 
largely confiscated? The following is a quotation from 
a letter from my agent received yesterday, in answer to 
my inquiries as to the reason for a reduction of 33 per 
cent., following one of 22 per cent. in’83. ‘‘ 1 knowno 
reason for reduction of 33 per cent. except injustice.” 
Further comment on this point is needless. I will only add 
that I presume your correspondent is acquainted with the 
findings of the Fry Commission. How in the face of these 
findings, and of such facts as quoted above (which are 
of most common occurrence) he can have the assurance 
to talk of the Land Commission only carrying out its 
legal duty, is to me a mystery. As regards the second 
point, I will not put forward any opinion of my own, 
but a few quotations from the writings of Mr. Gitl 
himself. 

Talking of the British elector Mr. Gill says : ‘* Does 
he not see the leaders of both great parties, treat- 
ing the Irish landlords very much as outlaws, de- 
barred from claiming the common rights of every 
citizen in a civilised country ? He forms his opinion of 
their deserts from this fact. What Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Morley do, what Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour 
carry on, is, he thinks, a good enough policy for him, 
and nothing Irish landlords can urge will make him 
distrust his chiefs. And the latter then—what of them? 
Well it is our view, that the leaders of English policy, 
whether Liberals or Conservatives, have deliberately 
resolved to put the tenantry of Ireland in possession 
of the soil of Ireland. The State has shown Irish 
landlords in the bluntest fashion, that it has done with 
them. It has resolved to get rid of them; and what 
is more to the point—to get rid of them ‘on the 
cheap.’ It will be quite content to see Irish property 
gradually submerged under successive waves of statu- 


pay the last mortgagee, and an unbroken sea of peasant- 
proprietary flows over the whole country. The voice 
of conscience, if ‘there is a right and a wrong in 
public affairs, must speak loudly in the ears of English 
statesmen of the wrongs they have wrought to buy off 


agrarian agitation.” Here we have the opinion, not of | th 
an Irish landlord, but of a strong Home Ruler, a leader pe 
in the Plan of Campaign. I would be glad to know what pr 
‘*An Irish Unionist” has to say on the subject, or if} 4? 


he can point to Irish landlords using stronger language I 
than the above, about Mr. Balfour and English states- 
men generally.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


DESDICHADO.” 


BAD LANGUAGE. 


To the Editor of the SaturRDAY REVIEW. 


Dear Sir,—I read in the ‘‘ Times” of 2nd July that oc 
the ‘‘ Glasgow Corporation object znéer alia,” &c.—it 
is not material to the point to mention what they object he 


to. Why in the world znéer alia, instead of ‘among ke 
other things”? Why do you not protest against this va 
abominable and inane language known as journalese ? in 
It was the language of the half-illiterate : it is coming di 
imperceptibly into general use.—Yours, &c. R 
A JourRNALIsT. 

[We must leave it to our correspondent to exercise w 
his influence with the brethren of his craft. . The C 
SATURDAY REvIEw does not indulge in journalese, and w 


that is the best protest we can make.—Ep. S. R.] ui 
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REVIEWS. 
A GIRL’S VIEW OF THE SIEGE OF LYONS. 


_* Side-lights on the Reign of Terror: the Memoirs of 


Mademoiselle des Echerolles.” Translated by 
Marie Clothilde Balfour. London: Lane. 1g00. 

12s. 6d. net. 
hw public knowledge of history would be in a very 
different state if upon either side of a debated ques- 

tion the general reader were accustomed to a few original 
authorities, and those chosen from among the best. It 
js not commonly appreciated how biassed, false and ill- 
balarced is the run of books from which we get our 
knowledge of the great crises which yet sway and 


' divide opinion ; and of these crises there is none which 


has more passionately roused the emotions, and there- 
fore none which has been more falsely rendered, than 
the two central years of the French Revolution. Many 
Englishmen are acquainted for instance with Taine’s 
masterpiece ; how many could point out one example of 
its innumerable suppressions of evidence, of its reliance 
upon chance gossip, or of its neglect of documentary 
evidence? These false impressions can be corrected in 
no better way than by the reading of such a book as that 
now before us. There exists a current impression that 
original authorities are at once too tedious and too 
numerous to be read with any profit by any but the 
professional historian ; that impression is false. They 
are as a rule far more vivid and entertaining than any 
summary or condensation can be, and as for their 
number it is necessary to read but one or two on either 
side of a matter to gain at once the whole atmosphere, 
and the best part of the facts upon which a knowledge 
of it depends. But those few original authorities 
must be excellent of their kind; they must be the 
work of minds that can feel humour, that can describe 
vividly and that have had some opportunity for a wide 
experience, and because these Memoirs conform to such 
canons they may be chosen as a type of what the 
general reader requires. 

They have many points of peculiar interest. Written 
by a young girl—almost a child, describing from within 
one of the most confused and difficult of the Revolu- 
tionary episodes (the siege of Lyons), characterised 
throughout by a very tolerant understanding, they 
convince one as much by their evident sincerity as they 
do by their minute detail. The spirit that makes the 
whole so readable is very well put by the writer herself 
in the little preface in which she dedicates the book to 
her niece, long after the storm had passed and in a 
time when, like all the finer spirits of the Christian 
aristocracy, she could look back upon the Revolution 
and praise a work whose building had been so terrible. 

‘*T have heard very different opinions expressed of 
those days already so far removed from us; many 
persons seem to be convinced that, had they been 
present, they would have shown far greater prudence 
and wisdom than the men who-were actually there. 
I can only answer by saying, as I have perhaps said 
too often in my Memoirs, that those who did not live 
then can form no idea of that time of torment, when 
the intoxication of absolute power on the one hand, 
and an overwhelming terror on the other, divided 
France into two classes, executioners and victims. .. . 
I repeat again that those who have not been broken 
by the whirlwind of the Revolution, should hesitate 
before they judge of those times. It is as though one 
attempted, upon a summer’s day and in the heart of a 
serene valley, to realise the tempest that shakes the 
ocean.” 

With this note running through the book one can see 
how the sister of an émigré and the daughter of a rebel 
kept her pen from the foolish violence that destroys the 
value of a score of similar diaries. She does not 
indeed understand her contemporaries—perhaps no one 
did so in that time of division—she speaks of the 
Rebellion of Lyons as conducted by the “‘ respectable 
classes”” and seems to wonder why the masses of 
unemployed weavers, the ‘‘ Canuts,” should sympathise 
with the Republican army outside; she speaks of 
Couthon (on p. 72) as ‘‘capable of promising anything 
without ever intending to keep his word,” which is 
unfair to that crippled idealist ; and she alludes to the 
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mass of the population—the very nation for which the 
Revolution existed—as though in’ some vague way 
they were outside the national entity. In a word she 
is thoroughly of the old régime—the more so because 
she is seeing things with the eyes of achild. But the 
veracity and minuteness of her anecdotes correct the- 
false impression of such generalities. Thus in the- 
description of the fall of the town, she says (p. 72) :— 
‘IT have not yet mentioned the commandant of the 
enemy’s artillery; it was our friend, our good friend, 
de Gueriot, who sent us such beautiful bombs with the 
conscientious skill of his profession.” 

And again (on p. 142) though she very much deplores 
such extravagance yet she sees the fun of, as well as 
feels the duty of telling accurately, such an anecdote 
as that of young Foret running into his old father’s 
bedroom and shouting ‘‘If you were not a good! 
Republican, I would denounce you and have you 
executed to-morrow. Learn that a good Republican. 
has neither father nor family; he only acknowledges- 
the Republic, he only loves the Republic, to it le 
sacrifices all else without hesitation and without delay.” 

The Memoirs are full of vivid and strong description, 
rather simple in the style of telling and usually over- 
short but valuable material out of which to build a 
physical impression of the time. We cannot do more 
than quote a couple out of the very numerous examples- 
that the book furnishes. The first is on p. 28 and: 
shows us Chalier on his way south to Lyons as he came 
to Roanne. She was in the market place with her 
father as he passed. ‘‘ Standing on the roof of the- 
coach he harangued the people on the blessings the- 
great day had brought them, a stream, as it were, of 
blood and lava flowing from his impious lips and 
branding his words upon the crowd that listened to 
him. ‘Brothers, you have destroyed the infamous. 
Bastille, and its walls have fallen before you ; but there 
is a greater work before you, when it shall be heads 
that shall fall, and then only you shall be free.’ As the 
coach drove away he was still yelling ‘death to the 
Tyrant.’” 

The second is on p. 76 and describes Dubois-Crancé 
(who by the way was her cousin) after the fall of the 
city, when that aristocratic conventionnel came down 
in mercy to Lyons :—‘‘ What struck me most in this 
visit was the man himself, very tall, and wearing his 
black hair 4 la Titus. He was being shaved when we 
arrived, and the superb basin at his side was of solid 
silver.” 

The book in its English form suffers from certain 
blemishes. Following the unfortunate example of the 
French original it has no index—a fatal thing for any- 
thing that pretends to be historical material. Here and 
there, whether by misprint or what not, grave errors of 
date are introduced; for example the massacre of 
9 September in Lyons is put in 1793, which is ridiculous, 
Again the translation throughout suffers from a copying 
of French idiom, and though it is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult thing to do, yet it is surely necessary if one is to 
translate at all, to turn the French dependent clause 
and to avoid a literal translation of the typical French 
rhetorical sentence, which produces a totally different 
effect in English from that which it has in the original. 
One might also, if one were over-critical, complain of 
the title. The book is much more a diary of the siege 
of Lyons and of the consequences of its fall than any- 
thing else. But these slight faults do little to mara 
work which will form a really valuable addition to an 
English library on the Revolution. 


THE CHAUCER CANON. 


‘‘ The Chaucer Canon: with a Discussion of the Works. 
associated with the Name of Geoffrey Chaucer.” 
By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press. 1900. 3s. 6d. net. 
I" may be safely assumed that out of every hundred 
readers who have an intelligent interest in Belles 
Lettres there are not five who care a straw about the 
technicalities of philology, and it is no doubt equally 
true that those who are interested in philology are pro- 
portionately indifferent to Belles Lettres. But de- 
structive criticism of a’philological kind is making such 
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‘inroads into the treasures of literature that even the 
general reader can scarcely remain indifferent. What 
Wolf and his partisans have assayed to do for the 
Homeric poems Mr. Skeat and his school, with in- 
numerable auxiliaries in Germany and America, are 
assaying to do for Chaucer. They have happily left his 
claims to most of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” unimpaired, 
but they have stripped him of the greater part of the 
Minor Poems, of the charming ‘‘Court of Love,” of 
the still more charming ‘‘ Flower and the Leaf,” 
‘of the quaint and pleasing ‘‘Chaucer’s Dream,” of 
the very pretty ‘‘Cuckoo and Nightingale,” and they 
are doing their best to deprive him also of the 
**Romaunt of the Rose.” The book before us is an 
attempt to present in a popular form the processes and 
the results of this onslaught on what may be called 
the minor claims of the father of our poetry to our 
admiration and gratitude. 

The Chaucer Canon briefly described is this. A 
minute examination of such works of Chaucer as are 
undoubtedly genuine has resulted in the discovery of 
certain characteristics of etymology, of grammar, of 
‘versification and of rhyme. These have been care- 
fully tabulated, have been ‘assumed to be uniform, 
and so have furnished tests to which the doubtful 
poems are brought. If a poem answers to these 
tests it is genuine ; if it does not it is spurious. In 
the ‘‘Canterbury Tales” for example Chaucer never 
rhymes words ending etymologically with ‘‘y” and 
words ending etymologically with ‘‘ ye,” or rhymes 
“ight” and ‘‘yt,” or ‘‘al” (the adverb) with ‘‘falle” 
(the infin.), but that is habitually done in the 
**Romaunt of the Rose,” so away goes the “ Romaunt 
.of the Rose,” though Chaucer has himself told us that 
he translated that poem. Nothing can be more unsatis- 
factory than Mr. Skeat’s tests, to every one of which 
there are exceptions in the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” and 
nothing more unwarrantable than some of his conclu- 
sions. We need go no further than the grounds on which 
the prose treatise, ‘‘The Testament of Love,” is rejected, 
and assigned to Thomas Usk. We are not defending 
its genuineness—we are merely commenting on the 
evidence on which such a conclusion is arrived at. 
There is no MS. of the work extant so that philo- 
logical arguments there are none: but there is a 
passage in it in which Chaucer is praised—Chaucer 
would not praise himself, therefore the work is not by 
Chaucer. The first letters of the chapters may by a 
little dovetailing be made to fall into the words 
‘‘Margarete of virtw have mercy on Thsknve.” This 
last word is actually interpreted Thine Usk, and the 
work is, on this evidence, confidently assigned to 
Thomas Usk, Mr. Bradley having ‘‘ discovered by a 
happy inspiration ”—we should prefer to say by a very 
convenient inspiration—‘‘that the text might have 
suffered dislocation.” This is a typical instance of the 
sort of evidence and arguments to which Mr. Skeat 
and his school frequently resort. We cannot but 
suspect that if they are right in rejecting certain works 
of Chaucer, they are right for the wrong reasons and 
that the Chaucer Canon has very little to do with the 
matter. The genus philologist has many deplorable 
disqualifications for tampering with the texts of writers 
of genius, and we are very much inclined to think that 
pure audacity and want of common sense are the most 
conspicuous. No sensible person would reject the 
Testament of Love” on such evidence as Messrs. 
Skeat and Bradley adduce. For our own part we are 
of opinion that what has been said of a Canon of a 
very different kind—Granville Sharpe’s Canon—namely 
that it ‘‘ always fails at a pinch” may be said with equal 
truth of the Chaucer Canon. 


NOT FOR PHILOSOPHERS. 


**A System of Ethics.” By Friedrich Paulsen, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 
Edited and Translated by Frank Thilly, Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Missouri. 
London: Kegan Paul. 1899. 18s. net. 


ROFESSOR PAULSEN’S work affords a convinc- 
ing proof—if proof be needed—that the inevitable 
reaction against the pessimism of Schopenhauer and 
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the sterile paradoxes of Nietzsche has at last made 
itself felt in Germany. His system of ethics igs 
avowedly the product cf a return to the founders and 
masters of the science—Plato and Aristotle ; and it may 
be said at once that the sanity and clearness of his 
views come as a welcome relief after the vague mysti- 
cism and perverse ingenuity, which have threatened to 
envelop German thought on morals and metaphysics in 
a mist of Egyptian darkness. The consciousness of his 
opposition to the tendencies of his time even leads 
Professor Paulsen to protest that his book has not been 
written for philosophers—whom with a rather unphilo- 
sophical sneer he describes as ‘‘ people already over- 
burdened with thoughts:” but for ‘‘readers who have 
in some way or other been stimulated to meditate upon 
the problems of life and are looking for someone to 
discuss these questions with them.” 

This description of the aim of the work is indeed so 
far correct that only one out of the three parts of which 
it is composed is directly devoted to the discussion of 
the fundamental problem of ethics proper, the definition 
of the essential quality which gives to an act moral 
worth. Professor Paulsen’s view upon this question 
may be best indicated in his own words as ‘‘ the teleo- 
logical view, which is limited and defined by a 
double antithesis. On the one side, by hedonistic 
utilitarianism, which teaches that pleasure is the thing 
of absolute worth to which virtue and morality are 
related as means. In opposition to this teleological 
ethics contend that not the feeling of pleasure but the 
objective content of life itself is the thing of worth. 
. . . Intuitionalistic formalism is the other antithesis. 
This regards the observance of a system of a priori 
rules, of the moral laws as the thing of absolute worth. 
In opposition to this teleological ethics contends that 
the thing of absolute worth is not the observance of 
moral laws but the substance which is embraced in 
their formula, the human historical life which fills the 
outline with an infinite wealth of manifold concrete 
forms.” 

The general reader with his eye on ‘‘ practical” 
questions is not likely to take a keen interest in the 
arguments with which Professor Paulsen enforces the 
view outlined in the extract quoted. Nor is it in any 
way derogatory to the ability of the author to say that 
the English student of philosophy will find little that is 
new to him in this part of the work. English thought 
has always been so intimately moulded by Plato and 
Aristotle that the teleological view is already familiar 
to it. The main arguments against Hedonism and the 
Kantian doctrines of the good will and the categorical 
imperative are clearly and succinctly stated: but here 
again Professor Paulsen has had the misfortune or— 
from our point of view—the good fortune to be antici- 
pated by the late Professor Green and Mr. Bradley. 
The English critic will rather complain that the Pro- 
fessor hardly realises the difficulty which his own theory 
has to encounter in the increasing specialisation of 
human activities. Aristotle could find in the speculative 
life an adequate measure of moral value: but by what 
standard is the modern world to decide whether the life 
of the student or the politician is the higher in point of 
excellence? The impossibility of an answer to the 
question, as has been truly said, points to the con- 
clusion that the judgment of moral value is bound to 
remain essentially incomplete and that the attempt to 


discover asummum bonum ends in the destruction of} | 


the teleological view. 

The reader whom the author has in mind will, we sus- 
pect, turn rather to the first and third parts of this work. 
Professor Paulsen certainly possesses the gift of clear 
exposition of such familiar topics as the contrast 
between the Greek, the Christian and the medizval 
ideals of life or the ethical problems which arise 
in connexion with education, suicide and war. The 
popularity of Mr. Lecky’s works sufficiently shows that 
interest in these subjects is not confined to under- 
graduate debating societies: and Professor Paulsen, 
unlike many writers on ethics, brings a healthy common- 
sensé to bear in his treatment of them. The best 
chapter is certainly that on the limits of truth-speak- 
ing : and he who once grasps the principle that ‘‘ truths 
cannot be passed from hand to hand like coins and the 
shortest way to communicate them is not always the 
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-straightest” will cease to be, troubled by qualms of 


conscience as to the rightness of compromise. ~ 

_ Professor Thilly has done his work as translator with 
accuracy and skill. The reader is rarely reminded that 
the original is in German—a merit which those who 
have tried to translate German philosophy will appre- 
ciate at its true value. 


he 


AUSTRALASIAN SCENERY. 


“Tasmanian Rivers, Lakes, and Flowers.” By A. S. 
Murray. Australia: George Robertson ; London : 
Virtue. 1900. 425. 
‘Twelve Hundred Miles on the River Murray.” By 
A. S. Murray. Australia: George Robertson; 
London: Virtue. 42s. 
“*T*“ASMANIAN RIVERS” is a book of sketches 
well designed to give an idea of the beauty, the 
expanse, and something of the boldness of the scenery 
of that splendid island. The naturalist and the angler 
—the one is often the other—will follow the author’s 


. wanderings with pleasurable interest, and sometimes 


with envy. Mr. Murray has thoroughly fished the 
Derwent, the Huonville and other rivers together with 
the lakes, and tells with all a sportsman’s justifiable 
pride where and under what conditions he has met with 
the greatest success. He has not omitted—what 
fisherman ever did ?— incidentally to mention the exact 
weight of the catch of the season, and the sort of bait 
that proved a faithful ally. To Tasmanian travellers 
Mr. Murray’s notes and statistics relating to the mam- 
mals, as well as the fishes, will be of value as marking 
out the distinctive life of the country. The “devil,” 
of all animals the most repulsive looking, is there 
indigenous ; its appearance suggests a combination 
between a bull terrier and a pig. Mr. Murray sees 
in it rather the bull terrier and a bear. 

Many of the landscape sketches abound in sunset 
and atmospheric effects, giving us a glimpse of the 
wild and grand forces making up the Tasmanian 
whole. But the sketch of the cataracts of the Tamar 
and the cliffs that guard its border gives but a slight 
cue to the sensations which stir such as gaze upon 
it for the first time. Asa lover of flowers Mr. Murray 
points our attention to many of note. He seems to 
feel their beauty and gathers from them some of their 
individual characteristics ; but how much better it had 
been to rely on the imagination of his readers to depict 
them rather than attempt to work in a field where his 
brush is a laggard. The floral sketches, as is the 
portrait of the unhappy kingfisher, are drawn without 
grace or artistic arrangement, without the detail work 
mecessary to accuracy. They fall, in fact, sadly short 
of the cherished remembrances of those who have seen 
the flowers for themselves and inhaled their perfume. 
It seems almost incredible that they can have come 
from the same hand and mind as many of the very 
charming bits of landscape. A brush that can show us 
the morning and evening light on the Tamar should 
disdain its representations of the kingfisher and the 
flowers that have come within its way. 

Very clearly and concisely Mr. Murray in his other 
book relates the points of interest that particularly 
appealed to him as he journeyed over twelve hundred 


miles on the river Murray, the greatest of all the Aus- . 


tralian rivers. To take this trip enough of inducement 
was found in the accounts of Captain Sturt’s explora- 
tions along its tortuous course, and in the anticipation 
of such changes as should have occurred since that 
day. Choosing to row and enjoy the freedom of camp 
life along the shore, Mr. Murray and his genial comrade 
Started on their way in winter, when itis warm in those 
parts and the climatic conditions are most favourable to 
such an expedition. The atmosphere is clear and 
healthy ; but the scenery is monotonous to a marked 
degree. Almost as soon as the eye has become accus- 
tomed to the grey tone of colour which is shed by the 
eucalyptus trees, and to their weird, fantastically shaped 
branches, it longs for a change of scene to enliven the 
recurring views. There is an oppressiveness in seeing 
constantly similar sights. Even the novelty of getting 
among the cliffs is soon dissipated by their repetition, so 
that one cannot but turn with gratitude to the birds 
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when by their flight they appear to break the sky-line, 
or when they come near enough to display their gorgeous 
colours. 

While the illustrations in Mr. ‘Murray’s book are 
confined almost entirely to the natural ‘scenes along the 
river, he has a good deal-to say about the life on the 
adjacent land. Much of it, as is well known to 
Australians, was in the early days of the country taken 
up for wool-growing; in fact, squatted upon. Many 
of the estates or stations, as‘ they *are ‘called, which 
have resulted from this practice, are very large and 
often show that all interests become subservient to that 
of the production of wool. The station owner has 
much to perplex him. There are the rabbits 
and the sundowner; and there were the kangaroos. 
The sundowner is one ‘‘ who toils not neither doth he 
spin.” He wanders from station to station always de- 
claring himself to be in search of work but seldom 
choosing to accept it when offered. For his rations 
and shelter he relies entirely upon the special travellers’ 
huts which are a demanded institution on the stations. 
At these places these wanderers receive as rations, 
and at the owner’s expense, tea, sugar, flour and 
occasionally even meat. Although not infallibly the 
custom, they usually do their own cooking. They 
may well be added to the curses of Australia, for should 
a grazier have the courage to refuse to feed and shelter 
these aimless creatures, they would immediately set 
fire to the grass, burn the fences and destroy hundreds 
and hundreds of acres of land. In speaking of his 
impression as to the origin of this custom Mr. Murray 
says: ‘‘In the early days of settlement convicts were 
assigned to some outlying squatter ; it was a recognised 
thing that people en route should accommodate and 
assist them on their journey; and rightly so, for they 
were really going to obtain work, different from the 
wandering class above referred to.” 

For Australia, it cannot be doubted that it would be 
well if the sundowners should greatly decrease in 
numbers as has the once ubiquitous kangaroo. 
Apparently Mr. Murray saw but few kangaroos on 
his trip. ‘‘ They were very wary,” he says, ‘‘ and gave 
no opportunity of shooting them.” They had come 
down to the river to drink. All animal and bird life is 
forced to the rivers and swamps from the inlaying 

lains, when they are devastated by the not 

infrequent droughts. A welcome break to the 
sameness of the vast stretches of land along the river 
is the approach to places that have been irrigated. 
This is the chief charm at Maldura, the garden spot of 
the river. Mr. Murray, speaking of his halt at this 
point, gives a glimpse of what irrigation and develop- 
ment might eventually do for the country. ‘‘ A man,” 
he says, ‘‘ with a small holding, rabbit-proof netted, of 
three hundred or four hundred acres thus improved, 
could carry and fatten eight sheep to the acre; his 
comparatively small holding would be more valuable 
than ten thousand acres unirrigated, rabbit infested, 
and subject to repeated droughts.” _ 

The principal feature of the book is the numerous 
coloured illustrations which well represent the parti- 
cular phase of Australian landscape. Several, portray- 
ing the sunset glow when the ashen tints that have 
prevailed during the day have turned to golden and 
purple, are full of atmosphere and spirit. They greatly 
relieve the book from the strain of monotony and want 
of incident, which Mr. Murray must have felt, as per- 
severingly he rowed on. 


LATIMER. 


‘“‘Hugh Latimer” (Leaders of Religion Series). By 
R. M. Carlyle and A. J. Carlyle. London: 
Methuen. 1899. 35. 6d. 

[* , as the Bishop of London remarks, there were few 
loftily beautiful characters in the sixteenth century, 

there were some men, on both sides, of transparent 

simplicity and honesty. Latimer was hardly a great 
leader of religion, though Ridley styled him the “‘ very 
apostle of our English race,” and he played little 
art in Convocation. But he figured prominently 
in the public mind, and was especially singled out 
for banishment in the demands of the northern 
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rebels. Though no theologian, his great gifts as 
a popular preacher and the homely matter of his ser- 
mons, hitting just those nails on the head about which 
the mind of the average man was exercised, gave 
him an extraordinary influence with his countrymen, 
who saw in Latimer no pliable courtier like Cranmer 
but almost the only man who durst stand up to the 
terrible Henry. He is said to have given the King for 
a New Year’s present a New Testament with the leaf 
doubled down at the words ‘‘Adulterers God will 
judge.” He certainly reproached him openly for for- 
bidding the Bible to be read in English, and for putting 
his horses where poor men ought to be, namely, in the 
abbeys, using words like these: ‘‘ Gracious King, re- 
member your selfe; have pitie upon your soule, and 
thinke that the daie is even at hand when you shall 
give account of your office and of the bloud that hath 
been shed with your sword.” Fox may well speak of 
‘the great boldnes and divine stoutnesse in this man,” 
and Henry, who loved an Englishman, swallowed his 
choleric resentment. Rather than conform to the Six 
Articles Latimer prepared to go overseas, and laid 
aside his episcopal vesture, saying he had never found 
his shoulders so light before. Ata later date, when 
given by Mary an opportunity of leaving the kingdom, 
the old man would not avail himself of it, but waited for 
his doom. Against this must be put his unwilling sub- 
scription in prison to the propositions laid before him by 
the bishops in 1532. But these were framed with modera- 
tion, and Latimer’s protestantism (to use a term incorrect 
in England till the next century) was not at that time 
very pronounced. Prior Hylsey reported: ‘‘ He is 
much more against the abuse of things than the things 
themselves.” Latimer’s subscription, as our authors 
remark, made no difference in his teaching. This was 
often coarse, abusive and irreverent, after the manner 
of the times, but his tirades were directed not against 
doctrines but against practical abuses. ‘‘I have 
never,” he wrote to the Archbishop in 1532, ‘‘ preached 
anything contrary to the decrees of the Fathers, nor, 
as far as I know, contrary to the Catholic faith. I have 
desired, | own, a reformation in the judgment of the 
vulgar.” His teaching was, he wrote to Morice in 
1533, that images of saints are nct to -be worshipped 
in the way of prayer, ‘‘and yet they may be wel 
used when they be applied to that use that 
they were ordeined for, to bee lay men’s bookes for 
remembrance of heavenly things. . . . I never denied 
but that [saints] might be worshipped and be our 
mediatours, though not by way of redemption (for so 
Christ alonelie is a whole mediatour both for them and 
for us) yet by the way of intercession. . . . And I never 
denyed pilgrimage. And yet I have said that much 
scurfe must be pared away ere ever it can be wel don. 

As for the Ave Maria who can thinke that I would deny 
it? I said it was an heavenly greeting of our blessed 
lady, but I said it was not properly a praiér, as the 
Pater noster. . . . He that sheweth the state and condi- 
tion of Purgatorie doth not denie it. . .. But con- 
sider whether provision for purgatorie hath not brought 
thousands to hell. Debts have not been payd,” &c. 

As it is, it *‘ fats and trickes up” countless ‘‘ idle and 

slothful lubbers.” He would prefer. Jack of the 

Skullery’s suffrage for him when dead than the venal 
pardons of the Pope. And he would sooner be in 

purgatory ‘‘than in Lollard’s Tower, the bishops’ 

prison, for divers skils and causes.” In this he might 
be starved to death, or strangled and said to have 

hanged himself; in that he could not. ‘‘In this, I 

might lacke charity; there I could not. In this I 

might be a member of the divell ; in that I could not ;” 

and so forth. Fox considered that Latimer’s eyes were 

only partly opened in those days. He certainly did not 

abandon high Eucharistic views till his old age. But 

his protest all through had been against popular 

corruptions rather than authorised dogmas or time- 

honoured institutions. His dying appeal was to 

a General Council. It would be an absurd anachronism 

also to think of Latimer and his fellow-victims as 

martyrs for liberty of conscience. Latimer more 

than once presided at a burning. - Mr. and Mrs. 

Carlyle have dealt with their subject in a candid 

and impartial way, though their sympathies are 

entirely on the side of the New Learning—a title 
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applied properly not to the secular renaissance but 
the reformed divinity. Not the least interesting mats 


of their book consists in the extracts from Latimeg ouls 
discourses on current economic evils caused by ¢ fying 
abolition of the guilds, fraternities and monasteries, tg @ 
substitution of rack-renting for feudal relations, ¢ phys 
turning of tilth into grass, enclosures, debased coinag a 
and, not least, the disendowment of the poor scholar, vat 
ceede 

NICOLAS POUSSIN. 

‘*Nicolas Poussin, his Life and Work.” By Elizabetm wom 
H. Denio. London: Sampson Low. 1899. 12:5. 6d Save 
net. ‘ we 
ICOLAS POUSSIN prided himself on “ neglecting the b 
nothing” in painting ; here, according to him, w, novel 

the secret of his success. Interpreted, this means that hy 2198 
was an eclectic, and that is the secret of his failure tq 2™" 
command the warmest kind of devotion. Revered. igg 22¢ | 
his own country, admired in all, his supremacy is toqg SPS 
much that of the supremely well behaved. He belongs likely 
to a type of French genius, the academic, represented found 
later by David and Ingres, an angry authoritative typ withi 
jealous of the recognition of art bent on emotions woul 
expression at the cost of what Delacroix constantly the p 


recurred to, ‘‘ sacrifices.” The man who “ neglects 
or ‘‘ sacrifices” is to these at best dangerous, at wors 
acharlatan. Caravaggio was dangerous to Poussin 
Rubens to David. ‘‘ Saluez messieurs, mais ne re 
gardez pas” said the latter to his pupils, as they passe 
by the Luxembourg decorations. A man of Poussin’s 
temper believes he can admit the colour of Titian in 
moderation, so as not to injure the drawing of Raphae 
If Raphael himself must suffer because he shared thi 
temper, how much more his imitators! But to the 
humbly nurtured Frenchman of Poussin’s type, oppressed 
by reverence for a classical art and literature of which 
he has not been made free by early education, Raphael 
must appear the king of an aristocracy in art alon 
worth striving towards. Such is the ambition and 
calculation that throws a chill over his artistic nature, 
a nature capable of imagining a wonderful French 
grace in figures and a noble richness in landscape. 

In England we do not readily appreciate the French 
attitude towards him. He is the French classic, they% 4” 
great schoolmaster, the door opened towards Raphael called 
and the authority of the masters. We have no suchgoam 
figure, no real academic type. Reynolds and thepDisse 
founders of the English academy saluted authority, butg#!™ f 
in their own works followed the promptings of a nativey#® ~ 
impulse; Leighton and the present head of ou Kk 
Academy have represented the idea after a fashion, but They 
too late in the day to affect the genial absurdity of they*°™ 
institution. Poussin, a great painter, a true artist, has,J® P° 
in virtue of his gifts, laid on the imagination of his}@©4S: 
countrymen something of the pedant in him also. abanc 

The book before us is a painstaking record of factsg/°U%$ 
and works by a writer evidently trained on Germang* fe 
models. From documents unearthed by French anti-/#™° 
quaries and other sources she supplements or corrects procl: 
previous biographies ; in English the existing authority schoc 
was Maria Graham’s ‘‘ Memoirs” published in 1820. 
With a care perhaps excessive so far as Poussin is con- 
cerned, she traces the life and works of Quentin Varin, 
his first teacher, and the same care is expended in 
tracing later influences. In an appendix is given what 3 
survives of Poussin’s sayings about his art, rather thin 
and pompous as such salvage is apt to be. There are 
useful lists of pictures and bibliography ; the book is 
admirably printed and contains eight photogravures. 


NOVELS. 


‘*Nude Souls.” By Benjamin Swift. 
mann. 1goo. 6s. 

Mr. Benjamin Swift has gathered together some 
oddments of his old philosophical studies and imagined 
a microcosm of horrors. His very strenuousness is I 
pathetic. Not for him the ‘‘ exquisite drivel” of 
romance. He feverishly warns us to expect no such 
“nonsense.” But no one acquainted with Mr. Swift's 
earlier work could have expected him to be .the 
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tor of such ‘‘ nonsense” as appears in ‘‘ Nude 

uls.” He is troubled with some of the ideas under- 
fying modern German pessimism. He is much con- 
cerned for example with the relations of conduct and 
hysiology. There was something of the same note in 
Mr. William Sharp’s ‘Silence Farm.” It is not a 
gote we would care to find often repeated. But the 
author of ‘‘ Nude Souls” has not for all his pains suc- 
ceeded in imparting animation to his conception. 
Where he would call up horror there arises only re- 


pulsion. His tragedy is grotesque. His men and 

izabet’ women are the most inexpertly manipulated marionettes. 
125. 6d Save for a few descriptive passages which disclose the 
‘ wer with which we had become agreeably familiar, 
lectin the book before us lacks most things we look for in a 
'm, wag novel if we further except tediousness. The idea of 


fixing the axis of the microcosm amidst the breezy 
downs of Sussex causes us no rhapsody of contrast. 
The conversation is frequently artificial. Some of the 
episodes verge on the absurdly improbable. Was it 
likely, for instance, that the cannibal chief, when he 
found the villainous little ex-print-seller and his wife 
within his power in the wilds of Central Australia, 
would have consented to make terms with the man for 
the possession of the woman? We ventured to suggest 
of ‘Siren City” that its author tired of his work ere 
he had carried it half way to completion. With regard 
to ‘‘ Nude Souls” we can only conclude either that Mr. 
Swift was tired when he began to write, or else gave 
himself no time in which to let his ideas take adequate 
form. Perhaps the greatest blot on his latest work is 
that he has forgotten the limitations placed upon him 
by the rules of taste. 


“The Purple Robe.” By Joseph Hocking. London: 
andi Ward, Lock. 1900. 6s. 

‘whicht We have rarely read so ridiculous a book and are 
aphaeg quite at a loss for an explanation of its title. Duncan 
Rutland was a young dissenting minister in Lancashire. 
He challenged Father Sheen, the Roman Catholic 
priest of the locality, to a public debate on the essentials 
of religion and easily put him to confusion. This 
2. distressed Lady Neville (also spoken of as Lady Mary 
French§ Neville by the author) and her daughter, Alizon, scions 
ic, theg9f an ancient Roman Catholic house. Father Sheen 
aphael called in Father Ritzoom, the typical Jesuit of melo- 
9 such}érama, and they concocted a plot to convert the young 
d thepDissenter. Alizon was to play cat’s-paw by making 
ty, but him fall in love with her. Lady Neville approved and 
natives#e conspirators devoted their energies to the supreme 
f ourgtask of converting this foolish and insignificant youth. 
n, butfthey even persuaded him to visit Rome and observe the 
Endless dissertations 
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of they®oman ritual in its metropolis. 
t. has,f0m points of dogma display the crudity of the author’s 
of hisfideas. In the end the proud and beautiful Alizon 


abandoned the religion of her fathers and married the 
young ranter. In spite of its tedium and vulgarity, we 
confess to a certain enjoyment of this book. It is 

most refreshing to see such wild prejudices so frankly 
proclaimed. But the grammar would disgrace a board- 
school, the style is terrible, and the taste is about on a 
level with the probability. 
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Varun, “Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective.” By M. McD. 
led in Bodkin. London: Chatto and Windus.  1goo. 
what 35: 6d. 


r thin} Dora Myrl will surpass Paul Beck in the estimation 
re are}of all lovers of detective fiction, thoygh Mr. Bodkin has 
00k isfnot yet succeeded in bending the bow of Mr. Conan 
‘es. [Doyle. In ingenuity and resource Dora is far behind 
Sherlock Holmes, but all her adventures save one are 
original and well told; the first, which explains her 
introduction to her career, is a clumsy piece of work 
+ which should be omitted in any future edition. 

eine- 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Social and Political Dynamics.” By Malcolm Mackenzie. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1900. 10s. 6d. 

For a century the successors of Adam Smith have been 
Working at his system ; but the result is vanity. Their defini- 
tions are all erroneous, their science is founded on a false 
philosophy. Their lucubrations must be swept away : they can 
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be condemned unread. We must go for our economic science 
to Pythagoras and Plato, and to Locke for our definitions. We 
must recognise that trade is a supernatural law and its pheno- 
mena supernatural events. That money is*not a commodity 
but a measure of freedom and the explanation of the unity 
homogeneity and universality of one all-pervading law of 
dynamics in the universe. Every social, political, ecclesiastical 
and military question is finally resolvable into silver which alone 
is the true money. Price, silver and money are identical ex- 

ressions ; the attempt to distinguish between them is absurd. 

o deny that silver is universally the price of labour is to deny 
the principle of identity which requires that the predicate must 
agree with its subject. Our commercial system is utterly 
vicious. Let us draw a sponge across the amount of the 
national debts of the world, abolish our bad system of banking, 
credit and paper promises ; no one will be the poorer by a 
penny and the world of commerce will make a new start, 
realising its wages, profits and rents in silver and gold—an 
indestructible positive property constituting its real riches. 
Above all, let us eschew Aristotle and all his works and open 
the mints to the free coinage of silver. The system speaks for 
itself. Criticism is superfluous. 


“Abraham Lincoln the Man of the People.” By Norman 
Hapgood. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. 


Mr. Hapgood has been much more successful in this sketch 
of Lincoln’s career than he often is in the criticisms of our own 
public men with which he favours us from time to time in 
English magazines. The irritating tone of detached superiority 
into which he is too apt to fall is absent here. It may be that 
he is more in sympathy with his subject. Certainly he appears 
to understand it better. The result is a very judicious and 
impartial study of a great man. We know of no work of 
reasonable dimensions which can compete with Mr. Hapgood’s 
as a record of an extraordinary career. Lincoln was as com- 
pletely the man for the situation in the United States as Cavour 
was in Italy and Bismarck in Germany. Being obliged to 
employ the methods of American politicians to obtain his ends 
he used them without scruple, but admirers of the other two 
statesmen mentioned cannot cast stones at him for making use 
of the instruments which lay nearest to his hand. How far his 
work may prove lasting is one of the problems of the future. 
Had he lived to complete his second term, and carry through 
the settlement after the Civil War, its permanence might have 
been more assured. Mr. Hapgood’s method of judging 
English statesmen may be gauged from his statement that 
Disraeli eulogised Lincoln after his death “no doubt hypo- 
critically.” Everyone knows that Disraeli’s judgment of his 
contemporaries was probably less biassed than that of any other 
statesman and his eulogy of Lincoln as that of Cobden was 
“without doubt” sincere. A doughty warrior himself no one 
valued more highly the fighting capacity in others. 


‘* Letters and Papers relating to the First Dutch War: 1652- 
54.” Edited by S. R. Gardiner. Vol. II. London: 
Printed for the Navy Records Society. 1900. 


This second instalment of letters and papers connected with 
the first war with the Dutch is singularly uninteresting. The 
account given of Sir George Ayscue’s battle with Ruyter in 
the Channel is meagre and mainly derived from Dutch sources. 
Ruyter claimed a victory, and this seems borne out by the fact 
that his antagonist returned to Plymouth after the action and 
did not evince any burning desire to take the sea again while 
Ruyter continued to cruise at the mouth of the Channel for 
some time after. Parliament did not consider Sir George was 
“as victorious as he might have been,” and he does not appear 
to have been employed again until after the Restoration. Blake 
who had gone north now returned, and we have an account of 
his battle with De With near the Kentish Knock in which the 
Dutch had decidedly the worst of it, and night coming on they 
retired to their own coast. ‘The editorial introduction to these 
events is not of great assistance to the non-professional reader, 
and a great many of the letters dealing with trivial matters 
could have been omitted with advantage. In fact judicious 
compression is needed in such compilations. 


“Grant Allen: a Memoir.” By Edward Clodd. London: 


Richards. 1900. 


Mr. Edward Clodd in this tribute to one who had in him 
the makings of greater things than circumstance permitted, 
shows himself as keen to grasp and as able to explain the 
realities of Grant Allen’s career as Grant Allen himself was 
to seize and expound hardly more subtle psychological and 
scientific problems. Grant Allen’s story was a pathetic one. 
His soul was in science and research; bread and cheese 
demanded that he should devote to more or less sensational 
story-writing talents intended for higher and worthier work. 
Imagine a man of Allen’s scholarship and capacity for original 
work writing to a friend: “I write to ask whether you happen 
to know of any work that I could do. . . . It strikes me you 
may probably know of some literary hackwork—index-making, 
cataloguing, compiling or anything of that sort—which I should 
be very glad to do.” Had Allen not been compelled for ever 
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to concern himself with the claims of the butcher: and the 


landlord, he might have been really great. As it was the 
wonder is that he did so much so well. 


In our notice last week of “S. Jerome” occurred two mis- 
prints. “Nerceuil” should be “Verceuil” and “ Hieroso- 
lomylanum” should be Hierosolomytanum.” 


THE JULY REVIEWS. 


Her Majesty’s Government will not find the important 
reviews—the “ Fortnightly,” the Nineteenth,” and the 
“Contemporary ”—pleasant reading this month. They indulge 
in some very plain talk about matters in the Far East ; 
“ Blackwood’s” stands alone in regarding the crisis from an 
exclusively Chinese point of view. In the “Contemporary,” 
Mr. D. C. Boulger holds that the British Government 
is to blame for playing into the hands of the Dowager 
Empress ; in the “Fortnightly” “ Diplomaticus” attacks the 
British Government for ignoring plain warnings that the storm 
was about to burst, and in the “Nineteenth” Mr. Henry 
Norman vigorously denounces British vacillation, especially in 
dealing with Russia in Manchuria. There is a consensus 
of opinion that the mischief synchronised with the Reform 
movement and the growth of societies—of which the Boxers has 
become the most notorious—aiming at the summary stamping 
out of all ideas of reform, together with the foreigner, whether 
missionary, diplomatist or trader. Mr. Arthur Sowerby, who 
has lived in China for twenty years and may therefore be 
accepted as an authority, points out in the “‘ Contemporary ” that 
the Reformers were ill advised in their methods. They procured 
the dismissal of the men of the ancient régime, who were dis- 
graced and ruined instead of being pensioned off with honours. 
Naturally they formed the nucleus of the present formidable 
anti-reform and anti-foreign movement. The Dowager Empress 
has seized the occasion, as “Blackwood” shows, to attack 
Europe and Western civilisation, and a nice collection of 
rogues she has about her to support her or run away as the 
fortunes of war may dictate. The settlement will be a greater 
difficulty than the suppression of the rising, considerable though 
that promises to be. It will, says Mr. Boulger, be the most 
involved business that ever drew together a conclave of Powers. 
“ Diplomaticus ” suggests that we must keep our hands free. Our 
policy should be “to take our stand by the integrity of China 
and the open door, and we have to insist on the restoration of 
the legitimate Emperor, with a guarantee of his absolute inde- 
pendence. It is not likely that this programme will be seriously 
contested, but if it is, we shall have lost nothing by keeping our 
hands unfettered.” Russian ambitions are patent, but Russia 
is not the only Power beside England with interests in China, 
and not England alone but Europe, America and Japan will be 
concerned in a fair settlement.. In order that the British Foreign 
Office may escape a repetition of past blunders Mr. Henry 
Norman proposes that a number of gentlemen possessing 
special qualifications —beginning with Prof. Douglas and includ- 
ing we suppose Mr. Henry Norman—should form an advisory 
committee which might assist the Secretary of State. 

From China to Africa : The “ Nineteenth Century” invites 
its readers to join a new association which will study the 
lessons of the war and insist that they are laid to heart by our 

_ administrators. Lord Rosebery is the first signatory, and as 
there is to be no subscription the roll of membership is likely 
to be an extensive one. On the military side the lessons of the 
war are discussed by Herr J. Biirde, who seeks to show that the 
battle of Colenso does not prove the unwisdom of frontal 
attacks, and that it is a mistake for a general to take his place 
in or near the firing line. “A general who goes to the front 
himself is liable to be influenced by local occurrences and 
thereby loses the ability of conducting a battle as an organic 
whole.” In the “ Fortnightly” Mr. Edward Dicey is concerned 
with the political side of the South African situation. He urges 
that it is an imperative necessity to increase the British element 
in the population of South Africa and that the mining interest, 
the chief source of the State’s prosperity, must be placed 
on a footing which will encourage men to take part in it, 
rather than to take up farms the work of which they have yet to 
learn. Mr. Dicey’s idea seems to be roughly that the Boers 
will continue ‘to be the tillers of the soil and the British the 
occupants of the towns which have grown up around the mines. 
In the “Nineteenth Century” Colonel J. G. B. Stopford pro- 
poses that irrigation farms on co-operative principles should be 
started by soldier settlers in South Africa) Mr. Beckles 
Willson in the “ Fortnightly” with a special eye on the Cape 
considers that the Colonial Secretary is overworked and pro- 
poses as a remedy that there should be special secretaries for 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa. In the same review Dr. 
Karl Blind’s article on “ France, Russia and the Peace of the 
World,” resolves itself into a proclamation of the horror and 
concern with which the civilised world has regarded Great 
Britain’s brutal attack on the innocent and unoffending Boer 
Republics. ‘More than one storm-cioud is already in course 
of formation,” he says. “The time may not be too far when 

hose answerable for what is done now will appear before history 
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not as the Makers of new Imperial Glories but as the thoughtlesg 


Unmakers of England.” It is a relief to turn from this over § thou 
capitalised peroration to Mr. Walter B. Harris on “Theil to B 
Morocco Scare” in Blackwood’s and to be assured that there ig arts 
no need for any scare at all. “ Briefly,” he says, “the French® to q 
have not invaded Morocco; the country is sot disturbed >a amo 
holy war has of been proclaimed ; and as far as the mind off gret 
mortal man can perceive, Morocco is mof going to collapse? jent 
Neither French nor Spanish ambitions are likely soon to be jgis 
gratified in that part of Africa though Mr. Harris is of opinion and 
that under certain guarantees there is no reason why Moroceg™ §ng 
should not ultimately go to France. Spain will not be allowed and 
to find compensation there for the losses she has recently sug bysit 
tained elsewhere. England, he says, will stand in her way as¥ Het 
she stood in the way of a pro-Spanish coalition in 1898. How at h 
much England did to secure America a free hand in the Spanish® Stat 
war is explained in the “Contemporary” by Mr. Maurice Low§ seif-; 
who contributes “An Unwritten Chapter in American Diplo§ hiss 
macy.” The United States Government, he says, are conscious§ .. . 
of what they owe to English action. They may be, but they dof bodi 
not show it. Is it because ofthe ignorant masses whom with 
American politicians are bound to “placate”? ward 
There is comparatively little that is noteworthy in the general § the 1 
articles in the reviews. ‘ Blackwood’s ” and the “ Nineteenth” purp 
both deal with the British officer, the former by way of showing] pers 
what an excellent fellow he is on the whole; while the§ hisc 
latter insists that generals in the autumn manceuvres this§ beco 
year should apply some of the lessons which the war has§ Holl 
taught. In the “ Contemporary” Mrs. Norman writes “ In the] we 
Haunted Crimea ; ” in the “ Fortnightly ” Mr. T. H. S. Escotti scier 
gossips on modern hosts and hostesses, and Professor Lewis book 
Campbell writes on “Climax in Tragedy.” In the lighter§ twen 
magazines we have in the “Cornhill” a paper by Mr. Basilf cially 
Worsfold, forcibly stating the case in favour of the late Sig “Th 
* Bartle Frere, the most maligned of South African statesmen§ whic 
To the same magazine Mr. Max Beerbohm contributes ang has ; 
amusing paper on judges who joke and the people who laugh§ natic 
at their alleged wit. ‘“ Macmillan’s Magazine” contains an inte-§ Fath 
resting literary? and political essay on the relations of Italy and§ head 
England in the past century; “ Longman’s” reproduces§ have 
Professor Stanley Lane Poole’s lucid lecture delivered recently§ to th 
before the Royal Institution. ‘The Humanitarian” devote: os 
no less than four articles to “The Economic Position a 
Women,” while the “ Humane Review ”—the second number off 
which is quite as good as the first—has characteristic contre TT 
butions by Ouida, who writes on the culture of cowardice, i Se 
other words the scares induced by science, and Mr. Cunning: - 
hame Graham, who sketches the luckless history of “ London,” sd 7 
the Cingalese baby born at Earl’s Court and named as is th i r 
native custom after the city in which it first saw the light. « ae 
lost 
was 
GERMAN LITERATURE. Gree 
Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirtschaftslehre. Gusta 
Schmoller, First (larger) Part. Leipsic: Duncker andj 4, , 
Humblot. 1900. 12m. 
Gustav Schmoller, Professor of Political Economy at Berling 
University, is one of the greatest, if not actually the great 
of living economists. The work before us is the result ar RO 
epitome of thirty-six years’ continuous teaching and study. 
is the first and larger half of Professor Schmoller’s. literary 
monument, and, as such, it will be approached in a spirit off 1 NO 
reverent awe, not merely by those who have had the privilegef EXTI 
of sitting, even for a short time, at the feet of the masterg§ TOT: 
but by all alike who believe that the study of the econom = 
of States is the foundation of the progress and prosperity 
of nations. We do not propose—elementary piety NEW 
restrain our hand—to attempt to criticise these labours. NET 
book which professedly contains “the sum of the scientific Pa 
and personal convictions” of a man of Schmoller’s repu = 
tion has a title to respect which no critic would presumej Capit: 
to question. The reviewer's office is reduced to the pleasantg od. 
complimentary function of introducing the work to the publicf Fire § 
and explaining the nature of its contents. The present instal- 
ment comprises about five-eighths of the contemplated whol The 
and a large proportion of the second volume is likely tog of wh 
be taken up by indices. The rest will treat of the soci eo 
process of the circulation of goods and the division i 
income, and will apply the conclusions arrived at in the ligh ( 
of historical evolution. We may, therefore, expect in th =m 


volume something in the nature of a prophecy. The content 
of the book may be summarised as follows: There 

an introduction in three parts on the conception of political 
economy, its psychological and moral basis, and its literature 
and methods. This takes us in a series of well-arranged sections, 
numbering in all about 125 pages, through the means and en 
of social combination—the pairing of the sexes, the communiti 
of war and peace, settlements and industries—to the influenc 
of language and writing, the collective conscience and th 
individual passions, self-preservation and competitive rivalry, 
labour, its virtues and its evils, the morality of commerce ani 
the distinctions of law, custom, and morality, till we reach th 
struggle for existence and modern systems of philosophi¢ In 
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thought. A review of the literature of the subject leads us-on 
to Book I. This treats of the land, the population, and the 

}; and here we may depart from our self-denying ordinance 
to quote Professor Schmoller’s estimate of the Englishman 
among the nations: “ His insular position, and the exceptional 
circumstances of his political and economic development, have 
jent the Englishman his firm, self-contained national character. 
It is marked by a definite decision, a temperate force of action, 
and a solid power of will. Proud and indifferent to others, the 
Englishman pursues his own way. Inaccessible, honest, cold 
and abrupt, he approaches his work, his politics, and the serious 
business of his life. The.world and mankind may come to him. 
He brutalises and maltreats the weaker races and classes, but 
at home he is noble, dutiful, and honourable, in family and 
State. His obstinate sense of freedom has created a system of 
self-government, unparalleled elsewhere. Laboriously he obeys 
his self-taught ethical code which he thinks it wrong to offend. 
...- With robust, well-nourishec, four-square, characteristic 
bodies and heads, with a large share of sound commonsense, 
with unrefined pleasures and a cold indifference to the back- 
ward and the beaten, they fight their struggle for existence with 
the motto—the world belongs to the brave. .. . It is not tono 
purpose that the Englishman, with his political liberty, his 
personal freedom, his domestic discipline, his respect for order, 
his civil constitution, and his ability to govern and to colonise, has 
become the heir of Dutch commerce and of the riches of 
Holland.” At p. 229, to continue our description of this work, 
we pass to Book II., on the application to society. of the 
science of political economy. The seven chapters of that 
book bring the present volume to a close at p. 482; the last 
twenty-five pages being devoted to a provisional index. Espe- 
cially valuable, perhaps, will be found the last chapter of all, on 
“The Development of Forms of Business and Intercourse,” in 
which the author has incorporated much of the experience he 
has gathered from his practical acquaintance with the inter- 
national conditions of labour and recent legislation in the 
Fatherland. When we add that each chapter of the book is 
headed by a brief but extremely useful bibliography, we shall 
have said enough to introduce a really great modern monograph 
to the welcome of réaders in this country. 


Archiologische Studien zu den Tragikern. Von Richard 
Engelmann. With 28 Illustrations. Berlin : Weidmann. 
1900. London: D. Nutt. 

This attractive volume is an experiment in comparative 
criticism. Dr. Engelmann is of opinion that, though the 
collectors of ancient Greek vases have a show of reason on their 
side, yet the neglect of the archzological remains of Southern 
Italy is a regrettable circumstance, inasmuch as the painting on 
the vases is a frequent source of evidence for the arguments of 
lost Greek tragedies.. In other words, the art of vase-painting 
was inspired for a long while by the dramatists of 
Greece; and especially by Euripides. Following this stream 
of inspiration backwards, it is obvious that the contents 
of the dramas will be found to be to some extent reproduced on 
the vases of lower Italy ; and, where the original is wanting, 
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“the reproduction may help us to construct it. Dr. Engelmann, 

working on these lines, has written the present series of 
“Archeological Studies in the Tragic Poets.” With twenty- 
-eight illustrations ‘from recently discovered vases, he brings 
considerable light to bear on the lost “Laocoon” and other 
plays of Sophocles, and on four Euripidean dramas, the 
“ Alcmene,” “ Andromeda,” “ Meleager,” and “ Sthenobcea.” It 
is intended shortly to collect all the vase-paintings, due to the 
influence of tragedy, in a so-called “ Tragic Atlas.” 


Die Litteratur des neunzehnten Jahrhunderts in ihren Haupt- 
strémungen. Von Georg Brandes. Vol. I. Die Emi- 
grantenlitteratur. Leipsic: Veit. 1900. London: D. Nutt. 

This new edition of a well-known work requires a biblio- 
-graphical, rather than a critical note. More than one German 
translation of Brandes’ “Hauptstrémungen” has been pub- 
lished since the first part of the first Danish edition appeared 
in 1871. We gather, however, from a somewhat ambiguous 
age ay that the work in its present form has been composed 

y the author himself. It is at least an authoritative edition, 
for the preface speaks of it as “ for the first time complete, and 
besorgt by the author.” The precise meaning of desorg? in 
this context is by no means clear, but German readers, and 
others to whom German is more familiar than Danish, will 
interpret it to mean that the present edition is the best. Dr. 

Brandes adds, writing from Copenhagen in December 1899, 

that “the complete work is a fragment of the psychological 

history of Europe. It relates the course of literary development 

-n the three chief countries of Europe during the first fifty years 

-of the nineteenth century.” For the benefit of weak memories, 

‘we may add that Part I. treats of Chateaubriand, Rousseau, 

“Werther, Sénancour, Obermann, Mme. de Staél, Coppet, 

Ferney, and the protest against national “ prejudices.” It is 

-curious how largely the national element has been reinstated at 

vthe end of this century. 


Deutsche Rundschau. July 1900. Berlin: Paetel. 

The most interesting feature in the new number of Dr. 
“Rodenberg’s famous review is a collection of “ Bliicher’s Letters 
in the year 1809,” discovered, of all places in the world, in the 
fRecord Office in Chancery Lane. How the great general’s 
correspondence ever came to be entombed in that mausoleum 
of State papers can only be explained conjecturally. Dr. 
Alfred Stern, of Ziirich, who edits them for German readers 
from the calendar of the Master of the Rolls, suggests that the 
solution of the riddle must be sought in Bliicher’s schemes for 
the year 1809. “He was hoping,” we are told, “to secure the 
<o-operation of England in the German war of liberation. He 
had a tentative idea of himself entering the British service, and 
in June he sent his elder son, Major Franz von Bliicher, to treat 
with the authorities in London.” Gneisenau followed Major 
Franz in the following August, but Dr. Stern’s theory is that 
the letters now excavated from the Public Record Office were 
-directed to Bliicher’s envoys after their departure from England, 
and were deposited for safety at the Foreign Office. Anyhow, 
there the letters are, and, as deciphered by the present editor, 
they afford extremely interesting reading. Another article in 
the Rundschau which merits careful attention is Herr von 
Eckhardt’s review of “Islam Experiments in Reform during 
the last Hundred Years.” He concludes that “hitherto the 
party of the obscurantists has overborne the friends of light.” 
The serial history of the Berlin Academy of Sciences deals this 
month with its brilliant epoch under Frederick the Great ; and 
among other contents may be mentioned Herr von Brandt’s 
somewhat inconclusive paper on Colonial politics, a short story 
from’'the Caucasus by Ilse Frapan, and the usual temperate 
editorial matter. 
Die Insel. May 1900. Berlin : Schuster and Loeffler. 

We continue to receive the successive numbers of this 
fantastic review ; and, while we endeavour to be appropriately 
grateful, we could wish that its conductors would consent to be 
a little less precious. They really have very pretty ideas and 
very neat terms of expression, but they always seem to be 
writing with a pen in one hand and a looking-glass in the other. 
However, we are glad to read the text of the prologue to the 
“ Antigone,” written by Hugo von Hofmannsthal, and produced 
tast March by the students of Berlin University. It is more 
grown-up in many ways than the prologues of the Westminster 

lays, but it is a witty and fair piece of work. Johannes 
Schiat—the shadow of the shadow of Gerhart Hauptmann— 
contributes what he calls “ A Spring Posy” from the note-book 
of that peculiar product of Berlin, the Grossstadéer, or inhabitant 
of a great town. It is touching to see that the Berliner still 
thinks it grand to count his fellow-townsmen by the million. 
One of the editors, Herr Otto Julius Bierbaum, shows the way 
to his contributors by a poem entitled “A Prayer among 
Blooming Horse-chestnuts.” A curse among dripping plane- 
trees might be submitted by a London correspondent. 


We have to acknowledge with thanks Das Litterarische Echo 
for 15 June and 1 July, and the June numbers of Die Nation, 
none of which calls for particular comment. 
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~'25¢. ; The Ladies’ Kennel Journal, 1s.; The United Service 
Magazine, 2s. ; International Journal of Ethics, 65c. ; Jubileg 
Magazine ; The Geographical Journal, 2s.; La Revue Miniér 
‘ Ittustrée, 60c. ; The Artist, 1s.; The Humane Review, Is. 
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NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:- 
Onited Kingdom. Abroad. 
£s % th 
One Year ... w 28930 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to t 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampion St: 
Strand, London, W.C. 


SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher woula be glad to be im 
formed immediately. 


In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining thy 


The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places abroad := 


Paris he Galignani Library, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 

is ++++.Messrs. Boyveau & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

‘ti Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des cines. 

pa Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 

.-.Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. 
BrusszLs essrs. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine 
BERLIN . W. H. Kihl, Jagerstrasse 73. 
VIENNA. eseceeeeseees Messrs. Gerold & Co., 8 Stefansplatz. 
BUDA-PESTH A. Lappert. 
Messrs. Loescher & Co,, Corso 307. 
MADRID +++.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE -.--Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
HoMBURG ......+ ..+.Schick’s Library. 

The Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
Waw YORK cocceccccccves The International News Company, 83 & 85 Duane St. 
Buston, Mass. (U.S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington Street. 
Toronto, CANADA ...... The Toronto News Company, 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 

MontTrREAL, Canana ....The Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


Complete Catalogue post fre post free on application. 
Large post with 4¥\ Illustrations, 5s. net. 


VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 


’s ‘Vel ‘is no new book, it has had some years of life, and if 
i work ent for ought in time and achievement, as 1 believe it does, it must 
certginly en endure while foe paint, and men. delight or are interested in their 
work. 1 know but one k to lace beside it in English, and that is the author's 
* Rubens ’.........the sole pieces of ‘ art criticism,’ in the right sense of the phrase, 
that we have. ...... Stevenson is dead but now. But what is called art criticism can 
scarce ever be the same it was when he began his work of suggestion, edification, 
inspiration. '"—Mr. W. E. HEN.Ey, in the Pad/ Mall Magazine, July, 1900. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MY DIOCESE DURING THE WAR: Ex- 


tracts from the Diary of the Right Rev. ARTHUR HAMILTON 
BayNEs, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Illustrated with Sketches by 
the Author and Photographs by CLINTON T. DENT, F.R.C.S., 
and others. 

Soon after the war broke out, the Bishop of Natal undertook to act on several 
eceasions as chaplain to some of the forces under Sir Redyers Buller. The Diary 
now published contains an -account of his experiences during some of the most ex- 
citing episodes of the attacks on the Boer positions at Colenso and Spion Kop. 

“ The Author was at the front, and saw many things from a point of view somewhat 
different from that either of a soldier or of the war correspondent. And what he 
writes is in the best taste, simple, unaffected, and graphic, without the least attempt 
at fine writing. We heartily commend it to our readers.” —S/ectator. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS TO THE CREAT PUBLIC SCHCOLS. 


In specially designed cloth cover, copiously Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net each. 


FIRST VOLUMES OF THE SERIES. 
RUGBY. By H.C. Brapsy, B.A., Assistant- 


Master at Rugby Schooi. With 44 Illustrations, chiefly from 
Photographs. 

‘*Mr. Bradby’s book has been well done. He tells the history of the school in an 
abstract that could scarcely be better, and his account of the school buildings and 
grounds, which is very well illustrated, is excellent.”—S?. ¥ames's Gazette. 

“Tf successive [yo are dealt with in the delightful and masterly manner 
that characterises Mr. Bradby's share in the undertaking, the success of the issue is 
assured.” —Pad/ Mall Gazette. 


CHARTERHOUSE. By A. H. Top, M.A., 


late Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford; Assistant-Master at 
Charterhouse. With 58 Illustrations, chiefly from Photographs by 
L. Marshall, Assistant-Master at Charterhouse. 


“ Of his nine chapters eight are devoted to the new Charterhouse, and six of these 
to the plain facts concerning school life at Charterhouse as it is at the present day. 
He tells us all about the curriculum, the school exhibitions, the prizes and scholar- 
ships, the games, the ‘tuck’ shop, and the Charterhouse mission, and he goes into 
the question of expenses with wonderfu) completeness ; so much so that he has been 
at the pains not only to give samples of bills, highest and lowest, but also to make 

—_— of boys how much pocket- -money they have brought with them from home, 
or have received during the term.”— 7imes. 


THE CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illustrated by BYAM SHAW. NEW VOLUMES. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net each; leather, 2s. net each. 


TWELFTH NIGHT. RICHARD ID. (juss. 


CHEAPER RE-ISSUE, 2 vols. 8vo. 155. 


TEUFFEL’S HISTORY OF ROMAN LITE- 


RATURE. Revised and Enlarged by Lupwic ScHWABE. 
Authorised Translation from the Fifth German Edition by GEORGE 
C. W. Wark, M.A., Ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Professor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London. 
** This monumental work, which stands beyond all praise for profound learning 
eneral sobriety of judgment.’ "—Oxford Magazine. 
hese two volumes are indispensable to every scholar and everybody who 
wishes to become or would like to be thought one.”—Saturday Review. 
“The book is a monument of learning ag hye so ndeed, a more richly 
fornished storehouse of facts could not be. he judgm ments, too, are sound and 
sober. The scholar, in short, will find it invaluable.” —Sfectator. 


PART III. NOW READY, 4to. 9s. net. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM, a se 
aliisque denuo recognitorum et brevi lectionum varietate instruc- 
torum, edidit JOHANNES PERCIVAL POSTGATE, Litt.D. 

Contents.—GRATTIUS. Edited by J. P. Postgate.—-MANILIUS, 

Edited by Malvin Bechert.—PHZEDRUS. Edited by James Gow.— 

ETNA. Edited by Robinson Ellis.—PERSIUS. Edited by W. C. 

Summers.—LUCAN. Edited by W. E. Heitland.—VALERIUS 


FLACCUS. Edited by J. B. Bury. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ESSAYS AND ESSAY WRITING FOR 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS. By A. W. Reapy, B.A., Army 
and Tutor; formerly Scholar of Wadham College, 
Oxfor 


This book is divided into three parts. Part I. contains rules and directions for 
beginners. Part II. contains twelve complete Essays, preceded by an analysis and 
Part III. contains articles 
for advanced pupils. An Appendix contains a list of subjects set for Woolwich and 
Sandhurst. 

“A manual which will be of the ea'as service to candidates Se any examina- 
tion in which essay writing is incluc ed as a test. "—Glasgow Her 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street; Covent Garden. 


LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum, 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of F rench, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
412 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C., 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


MILLAIS’S “BREATH FROM THE VELDT.” 


New Edition just published, with all the original Illustrations. 
“Its special value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.”—Daily News. 
One volume 4to., Two Guineas net. 
H. SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand, and 37 Piccadilly. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISHERS and BOOKSELLERS, of of 2 2 and 2 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET DON, W.C., desire to 
e attention of the READING ‘PUBLIC to ow excellent facilities pre- 

on the most favourable 


sented by their Branch House in London for filling, 
TIONS and for ALL 


terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLI 
AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS. 


CATALOGUE sent on application. 


| Bgenenyeny and Collections of Books purchased for 
— cash in Town or Country. Valuations for Probate, &c.—Mvers 


& Co., Socio” Row, Strand, London, 


RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS. — THREE 
SCHOLARSHIPS of gogs., ONE EXHIBITION of sogs., SIX of 
30 gs. (including Four for Army and Navy Classes) will be COMPETED FOR on 
AUGUST ust, 2nd, and 3rd next. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on August rst, 
Also Two Exhibitions of 20 gs. (Navy Class only) for’ pare between 11 and 13.— 
Apply to the SECRETARY. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—NAVY CLASS.—BOYS 
have TAKEN the following PLACES in the Examination for Naval Cadetships 
since the establishment of the Navy Class :—7th, 8th, 14th, 26th, 29th, 38th, 4and, 
soth, 53rd, 62nd, 63rd. 


UY’S HOSPITAL PRELIM. SCIENTIFIC 

(M.B. Lonpon).—The next Course of Lectures and Practical Classes for 

this Examination will begin on October rst. Candidates entering for this Course 
can register as Medical Students. 

Full particulars may be 
he 


ST. PAUL’S SCHOOL. 


N EXAMINATION for filling up about Sixteen 

Vacancies on the Foundation will be held on the 4th, sth, 6th, 7th, and 

fe) 

BURSAR of St. Paul’s School, West Kensington, 


lication to 
, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. 
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GREENING & CO.S NEW AND POPULAR BOOKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


a Romarce. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
Newly done into English, with Introduc- 


LLOW,” by Wasuinctron Irvinc, and the 

Maesty’s Theatre Company, and Illustrations by W. G. Mein. Dedicated 
SOME NOTABLE HAMLETS Bernhardt, Henry Irving, Wilson 

by L. Arthur Greening. Crown 8vo. buckram, top edge gilt, 2s. 6d. 

THIRD EDITION NOW READY. 

Hercules and Sandow’s Challenger). Profusely Illustrated, crown 8vo. cloth, 
FROM THE BOOK BEAUTIFUL: 
modern fiction.” —Outlook. 
interest.”—Ldoyd's. 

Geo. Douglas. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
materials that the historic is always subordinated to the human interest, render the 

= . Rogers. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. €d. 

Saturday Review. 
tions.” —Outlook. 
Illustrated by John Hassall. Crown 8vo. 
cloth gilt, 3s. €d. 
“We recommend it, not only as one of the most interesting, but as, without 
Romance. By Dr. Jonnson. Edited with an Introduc- 

Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

“Rogers supplies eight graphic illustrations ; while Mr. Justin Hani furnishes 


HER MAJESTY’S EDITION. 
RIP VAN WINKLE, ¥ ether with “THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY 
lete Literary and Theatrical History of the Story, S. J. Apair 
Frre-Ganap (Author of ‘‘Fame the Fiddler” With Portraits of Her 
to Mr. H. Beerbohm-Tree. Crown 8vo. art cloth, decorative cover by Will 
Smart, top edge gilt, 2s. 
of the Present Time (Sarah 
Barrett, Beerbohm-Tree, and Forbes-Robertson). By Clement Scott. With 
Illustrations by Will G. Mein, and an Appreciation of Mr. Clement Scott 
NEBO = The Merchant of Susa. A Dramain Three Acts. By A. J Ferreira. 
® Small 8vo. hand-made paper, art cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. net. 
4BEAL PHYSICAL CULTURE 
Man. By (The Scott 
2s. 6d. P ” 
“ It is a very sensible book, and Apollo knows what he is talking om, a 
0-Day. 
‘““A BOLD EXPERIMENT.” 
Being Some Old Lights 
of ‘‘ The Hypocrite” and ‘‘ Miss Malevolent.” Cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
** Biblical stories re-written—and very cleverly re-written—in the language of 
“* Full of reverence, yet glows with vivid imagiraticn...,. These are Bible stories 
in a most novel and attractive form, never imeverent, but full of the keenest 
GREENING’S MASTERPIECE LIBRARY 
‘RINCAN GILHAIZE : a Romance of the Covenanters. By JoHN 
Gat. Edited with an Intrcduction by Sir 
“* The splendid panorama it gives of some of the most stirrring and far-reaching 
events in Scottish history, and the skill shown by the author in so arranging his 
book in every way worthy of revival,”—St. ¥ ames's Gazette. 
VATHEK a Romance. By Wittiam BEcKrorp. “Edited with an Intro- 
‘ *- duction Justin Hannaford. Illustrated by W. 8S. R 
““A work of vivid and picturesque imagination, great power, and no small 
originality. It is saturated with the fragrance and voluptuousness of the East.” 
“In the way of Eastern romances ‘ Vathek’ bas always easily s' first. The 
-present edition is handsomely got up, and contains several well-executed illustra- 
THE BLACK TULIP: 
tion by S. J. Adair Fitz-Gerald. 
“A delightful edition artistically bound and attractively got up. Mr. John 
Hassall is seen at his best in the illustrations.”— Sus. 
. exception, and in every sense of the word, the most readable of Dumas’s works.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
ea 
RASSELAS * tion by Justin Hannaford. Illustrated by W. S. Rogers. 
Well printed and pleasant to handle.” —Morning Leader. 
** A very acceptable edition. The text is set forth in large, bold type ; Mr. W. S. 
an introduction in which the, literary bistory of the story is pleasantly recounted.” 
Globe. 


FUNNY BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
‘DAN LENO, HYS BOOKE, Frivolities autobiogra- 


phical, Historical, Philosophical, 

Anecdotal, and Nonsensical; written by Dan LeNo.- Profusely Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition now ready. Crown 8vo. sewed, 1s. Special Edition, bound in 
art cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 

Bombshells of fun.” —Scotsman. 

** Full of exuberant, harmless fun.”—G/ode. 

“* One long laugh from start to finish.” —Z/oya’s. 


“THE POTTLE PAPERS. A really funny book. By Tristram 


‘ Coutts (Saul Smiff), Author of “‘A 

Comedy of Temptation,” &c. Illustrated by L. Raven Hill. Fourth Edition 
now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“* Humour that is genuine and spontaneous.”—Padl Mall Gazette. 

“* Who says the sense of humour is dead when we have ‘ The Pottle Papers’? We 
can put the book down with the feeling that we have spent a very enjoyable hour 
vand laughed immoderately. ‘ The Pottle Papers’ will be in everybody’s hands before 
long." —St. James's Budget. 


‘THE PILLYPINCLE PASTORALS. 


Illustrated by W. J. MorGan. Crown 8vo. art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“‘ This is a lively book of comical yarns....The book is frivolous, but it is funn: 
and any reader will like it who enjoys a hearty laugh.” —.Scotsman. ” 


BACHELOR BALLADS, 12 


Spurr, Author 
Arcadia.” With 50 Illustrations by Joun Hassatt. Crown 8vo. 


3s. €d. 
hese ‘ Bachelor Ballads ’ are excellent fun.” Weekly Sun. 
“* Delightfully droll......This book can be prescribed as a certain cure for low 
spirits, The illustrations by John Hassall are distinctly clever.” 
Glasgow Citizen. 


A new Humorous Book 
by Druin Grayt. 


ics, by Harry A. 
“A Cockney in 
art cloth, 


NEW FICTION. 


DAUGHTERS OF PLEASURE: 
Author of “ A Son of Africa,” ‘‘ The Gentleman Digger,” &c. Cloth gilt, 6 


* Brisk and spicy without being blatant and salacious......a very good bo 
which says a lot of things that wanted saying frankly but delicately. It is, at 
same time, an engrossing romance.” —7 opical Times. 


THE DERELICT AND TOMMY. 


Sea.” Cloth, top edge gilt, 2s. 
“ Acapital tale. Entertaining reading.”—Glasgow Times. 
A romance which holds one’s interest enthralled.” —Nottingham Guardian. 
BY A CANADIAN AUTHOR. 


A GIRL OF THE NORTH: 


By HELEN MILECETRF. Seco 
Edition. Cloth gilt, 6s. 


“It is piquant and up-to-date. Miss Milecete’s style is engagingly direct 
simple, and she has a natural talent for story-telling."—Saturday Review. 

‘* There is some clever writing in this novel, and the Canadian chapters are ps 
cularly fresh and picturesque.” —Oxtlook. 


OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE Hospital Nurse. A realistic 


of To-day, founded on fact. By A New Writer. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“Set forth with graphic and unsparing bluntness, and the realistic fidelity 
enhanced by powertul and vivid qiction. There is, however, a pleasing lo 
interest, and many flashes of humorous relief lighten this sombre but clew 
written story.” —Sunday Chronicic. 


THE TRACEDY OF THE LADY PALMIST 


By the Author of *‘’Tyj 
the Devil and the D 


Being the Story of Evelyn G 


A Powerful Tale. By Henney 


A VIRTUE OF NECESSITY. BY 
** A powerful, stirring tale of the present day. From start to finish it is intere 
ing, especially to lady readers.” —Sun. 
BOYCOTTED, BUT CLEVER 
SHAMS A Brilliant Society Novel. By **?***? Fourth Editio 
with new Preface, now ready. Boyco:ted, but clever. Cloth gi 
3s. 6d. ‘ 
“* The book is of a most daring character, but the author has treated his themei 
a very clever manner...... Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son refuse to circulate ‘ Sham: 
objecting to it on moral grounds. This act, on their part, however, will not gre: 
interfere with the sale of the book, which really castigates vice. We believe it wi 


7J 
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be as widely read as the works of Ouida and Marie Corelli.”— 7he North Star. Lists 
THE WEIRD WELL A Tale of To-day. By Mrs. Atec McMu.. 
* Author of the “ Evolution of Daphne,” “ 
Runs my Dream,” &c. Art cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“ An interesting, brightly-written story."—Literary World. — 
“Very pouty written. Will be read with breathless interest.” 


Weekly Times. 


A CRY | THE NIGH e a Dramatic Tale. By ARNoLp Go 
® wortny, Author of ‘Death and 
Woman,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“* The book is ingenious and cleverly constructed, very dramatic, and relieved b 
gleams of the humour characteristic of Mr. Golsworthy.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


A Novel. By Mrs. ALBERT 


AS HES TELL NO TALES : BrapsHaw. Author of “ Fal 
Gods,” ‘‘ The Gates of Temptation,” ‘‘ Wife or Slave?” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

“ The book is considerably above the average, and bears evidence of insight ini 

character and skill in plot construction of no mean order. The story has a thrilli 

interest, and is dramatically told.” —North Star. 


MR. BART KENNEDY'S NEW BOOK. 

Just published in America with the Greatest Success. 
A MAN ADRIFT s being leaves from a Nomad's Portfolio. By Bax 
Kennepy, Author of Darab’s Wine Cup.” 
ae Romanoff,” &c. A narrative of adventure in all parts of the world 
loth gilt, 6s. 
Mr. Ricuarp Le GALLIENNE, in the Jdler, oy *A Man Adrift’ has held 
me as few recent books have power todo. The k is ‘real’ because it has firsi 

been really lived, and then been really written. Mr. Kennedy’s book has held m 
not only by its reality, but by its courage, its pity, its humour, its all-embracing 

humanity, its quiet fierceness. ‘ A Man Adrift’ is a brave book.” 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE POTTLE PAPERS.” 


A COMEDY OF TEMPTATION: 
* A very bright and breezy little story, wholes and ing.” —Daily News.’ 
“* May be heartily recommended. A really ingenious story, and provides quitt 


pleasurable excitement, while throughout the book runs a vein of facetious humou 
which will make it doubly welcome.” —A thenaum. 

“The author of the unquestionably humorous and conspicuously successful 
‘Pottle Papers ’ has given the novel-reading public another ‘ taste of his quality ’ is} 
this fantastic story......The element of surprise predominates throughout this emi- 


nently entertaining narrative ; unexpectedness is the essential characteristic of alll _ 


its more salient incidents, comical or tragical ; its dialogue sparkles with genuine] 
irresistible fun.”—Daily Telegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HYPOCRITE.” , 
MISS MALEVOLENT = a Realistic Study of Modern Life in London. 


® Second Edition, with new Ar 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“* Its profusion of, shall I say, Oscar-isms, its trenchant study of an unscrupulous 


person who commits suicide in sheer boredom and despair, and its amusing sketch’ 


of a certain naughty set of old-young and young-old men are sufficient to hall-mark 
* Miss Malevolent’ as the work of the author of ‘ The H ite.’......But while the 
analysis of Kitty Nugent’s temperament is a very searching and stimulating piece! 
of work, it will scarcely of itself give ‘Miss Malevolent’ its title to a success of 
either 4 or scandal. What should afford the book a big ‘boom’ is its 
friendly but frank presentment of one of the most famous of our younger poets 
The sketch of Guy is exceedingly well done, absolutely life-like. The book is 
dedicated to the very man who is so clearly delineated in its pages.” —Echo. 


Complete Catalogue Post Free on Application. 
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A Story. By W. LutHer Lonestarr, Author of ** Weeds and Flowers,” & Ni} 
Art cloth, 2s. 6d. 
** This story strikes the fresh note of having been lived, experienced, and doesn 
come to one as a stale invention. There is human nature in it, and passion, a 
tragedy. We should say, read the book by all means.” —Literature. 
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MOST IMPORTANT COLLECTIONS. 


h_ Editio 
“““AART BOOKS AND ARTISTIC FRAMING, 

not 
reve it 

t Star. 


Lists and Prospectuses Post Free. Llustrated Catalogues, 18. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


HARDINGS ART GALLERY, 


18 ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


Fine Collection of MAIOLICA now on View and 
Objets d’Art of the XV. and XVI. Centuries. 
Illustrated Catalogue of the Maiolica on Application 
18 ST. JAMES’ SQUARE, S.W. 


THE “STANDARD” PEN 


‘THE PRIZE WINNER 
IN FOUNTAIN PENS.”’ 


» 38. 6d. 
y News| This Pen has a Substantial 14-carat Gold Nib in it. 
— Every Variety of Points to suit all writers. 
aie Holder is of the best grade and finish. 
rality’ i The Ink Feed and Ink Supply absolutely reliable. 
tie of al Fully Warranted in every particular. 

genuine, 

Retail Price, 10/6, 

Londoll In box complete. Fine, medium, or broad points. 
ce. Art But in order to demonstrate our quality we will send Sample 
— Pens to anyone 
g skethll Post Free on receipt of 5/- 
vhi 
oa Money Returned if Pen is not what we say. 
n’ is its 
Pr poets. MAKERS— 

book 


THE AMERICAN STATIONERY CO. 


17 NICHOLAS STREET, BRISTOL. 


“THE INVINCIBLE FOUNTAIN PEN” te, bat with 


ib, at 2/6. 


is the same 
a Cheaper 


QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT 
£3 per Cent. Inscribed Stock. 


ISSUE OF £1,400,000 STOCK. 
Part of a Sum of £2,725,680 authorised to be raised by the QUEENSLAND 
GoveRNMENT Loan Act, 63 Vict. Wo. 14, 1899. 
To be in addition to, and to rank pari passu with, the QUEENSLAND GOVERNMENT 
43 ver Cent. Stock already existing. 


Repayable at Par, ist January, 1947; . 
but may be redeemed on or after ist January, 1922, upon twelve months’ notice 
being given. 


First Dividend, being a full Six Months’ Interest, payable rst January, 1901. 
Minimum Price of Issue £94 per Cent. 


Tue GOVERNOR axp COMPANY or tue BANK OF ENGLAND give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agent appointed for raising and managing the Loans 
of the Colony, they are authorised to receive Tenders for £1,400,000 QUEENSLAND 
GovernMENT £3 YER CENT. Inscripep Stock, repayable at par on the: 
1st January, 1947, but which may be paid off at par on or after the 1st January, 
1922, upon twelve months’ nctice being given to the holders of the Stock. This 
Stock will be in addition to, and will rank Jari passu with, the Queensland Govern- 
ment £ peer Cent. Stock already existing. 

The n is secured upon the Consolidated Revenues of Queensland, and is part 
of a Loan of £2,725,680 required for :— 


Harbour Improvements 399,500 
Loans to Local Bodies .. 275,000 
Defence of the Colony... es 58,700 
Buildings ve oe oe ee 250,000 
Electric Telegraphs .. oe 75,000 
Agriculture .. os ee 7,200 
Sugar Works Guarantee Acts... és os 109,000 
Deficit on Loans... oo oe oe os 463,000 

42,725,680 


By the Act 40 & 41 Vict. ch. 59, the Revenues of the Colony alone will be liable 
in respect of this Stock and the Dividends thereon, and the Consolidated Fund of: 
the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly, or indirectly, liable, or responsible, for the payment of the Stock or of 
the Dividends thereon, or for any matter relating thereto. 

The Books of the Stock are kept at the Bank of England, where all assignments 
and transfers will be made. Holders of the Stock will be able, on payment of the 
usual fees, to take out Stock Certificates to Bearer, with coupons attached, which 
Certificates may be re-inscribed into Stock at the will of the holder. 

All Transfers and Stock Certificates will be free of Stamp Duty. 

The Dividends on the Stock will be — at the Bank of England half-yearly, 
on sst January and rst July. A full six months’ interest, calculated upon the 
nominal amount of Stock, will be payable rst January, 1901. 

Dividend Warrants will be transmitted by post unless otherwise desired. 

Tenders may be for the whole or any _ of the Stock in multiples of £100. No 
Tender must be for less than £100 Stock. Each Tender must state what amount 
of money will be given for every £100 of Stock. The minimum price, below which 
no Tender will be accepted, has been fixed at £94 for every £100 of Stock. Al 
Tenders must be at prices which are multiples of aa. 

Tenders must be delivered at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, before 
2 o'clock, on Monday, the goth July, - Tenders at different prices must be on 
separate forms. The amount of Stock applied for must be written on the outside 
of the Tender. 

In the event of the receipt of Tenders for a larger amount of Stock than that 
proposed to be issued, at or above the minimum price, the Tenders at the lowest 
price accepted will be subject to a fro rata diminution. 

A deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of Stock tendered for must be paid at 
the same Office at the time of the delivery of the Tender, and the deposit must not. 
be enclosed in the Tender. ere no allotment is made the deposit will be- 
returned, and in case of partial allotment the bal: of the deposit will be applied 
towards the first instalment. 

The dates at which the further payments on account of the Loan will be required 
are as follows :— 


so much of the amount tendered for each 
Hundred Pounds of. Stock as, when 
added to the deposit, will leave Eighty 
Pounds (Sterling) to be paid ; 

1900, £30 per cent. ; 


On Thursday, the rg9th July, 1900 | 


On Thursday, the 16th August 
On Monday, the 24th September, 1900, £30 per cent. ; 
On Thursday, the 25th October, 1900, £20 per cent. ; 
but the instalments may be paid in full on or after the 19th July, under discount at 
the rate of £2 per cent. per annum. In case of detault in the payment of any 
instalment at its proper date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 
Scrip Certificates to Bearer will be issued in exchange for the provisional cone. 
‘Lhe Stock will be inscribed in the Bank Books on or after the 25th October, but 
Scrip paid up in full, in anticipation, may be inscribed forthwith. 
Applications must be upon the printed forms, which may be obtained at the 
Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of England, and at any of its Branches; of Messrs. 
Mullens, Marshall & Co., 4 Lombard Street; and of the Agent-General for the 
of Q land, Westminster Chambers, 1 Victoria Street, S. 
Bank or ENGLAND, Lonpon, 2nd July, 1900. 


HAKLUYT SOCIETY. 


PRESIDENT—SIR CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B. 


HE third volume for 1899, viz» THE VOYAGE 
OF ROBERT DUDLEY TO THE WEST INDIES,. 
1594-95, edited by Mr. G. F. WARNER, M.A., F.S.A., and the first 
for 1900, viz. THE JOURNEY OF WILLIAM OF RUBRUCK 
TO THE EASTERN PARTS OF THE WORLD, 1253-55, 
translated and annotated by the Hon. W. W. ROCKHILL, are now: 
being distributed to members through Mr. BERNARD QUARITCH. 
The annual subscription is one guinea. Particulars may be obtained 


from 
WILLIAM FOSTER, Honorary Secretary. 
Clifden House, Earlham Grove, Forest Gate. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free: 

Libraries.—The July Catalogues of valuable Second-Hand Works and’ 

New Remainders, offered at prices puts reduced, are now ready, and will be: 

sent post free upon application to W. H. SMITH & SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W. 


HE DUKE’S HEAD HOTEL, Kirg’s Lynn, 

_ Norfolk. Situated in the centre of the Town, and in close proximity to 

an unstanton. 

river Ouse. Proprietor, SymNEY AIREY. 


fishing and shooting, and boating on the 
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HENRY J, DRANE, 


PUBLISHER... 


MR. HENRY J. DRANE has recently published the following 
Books which can be had at all Booksellers’, Bookstalls, and 


Libraries :— 


READY ON MONDAY NEXT. a. 
AN AMERICAN VENUS. By Ettior Preston, M.D. Crown 8vo. with Portrait of the Author. Clot 


.extra. Price 6s. 


Satispury ‘House, 
SALISBURY SQUARE, 
Fireet STREET. 


SIR WALTER'S WIFE. By Emmy Ricuines. 

; Sir Walter and Lady Raleigh. Large crown 8vo. 
** Of exceeding interest.”—Saturday Review. 

** A romance of marvellous interest.”— Birmingham Daily Post. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


WHILE THE LOTUS IS CLOSED. 
Price 3s. 6d. 
** A study of considerable cleverness.” — 7he People. 


*¢ The work is an entertaining book for a reader fond of a sentimental story.” — Zhe Scotsman. 


IN THE COILS OF THE SERPENT. By Marcuerite Rosso. A Hypnotic Novel. Crown 8vc 


Cloth. With Frontispiece. Price 6s. 


*« When the reader gets a grip of the story he will soon find it gets a grip of him.” — Weekly Sun. 
‘* Those who once take up the work will not willingly lay it down till they have arrived at the dénouement.”—Carlisle Journal. 
*« Might do no discredit to the authoress of the ‘ Sorrows of Satan.’”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW EDITION OF GUIDE TO PHOTOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for every branct 
of Photographic Work. By E. J. WALL, F.R.P.S.. 256 pp. Cloth, 6d.; leather, Is. 
‘© 250 pages full of really practical information.”—Pharmaceutical Journal. 
Few manuals contain such complete instructions.” —G/asgow Herald. 


Acceptable alike to expert and amateur.” — 7he Gentlewoman. 


An Historical Romance. 
Cloth. Price 6s. 


By Gitpert Crort. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
** Carefully polished......will be found agreeable to read.” —Atheneum. 


THE ROBBER TROOPS OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By Luu C. Hosier. 


By GRANT. 


Illustrated with Portraits 9 
Admirable, and evidently trustworthy.” —Pa// Mall Gazette. 

‘* Smartly written..,....of high merit.” Zhe Scotsman. 

38. 6d, 

Cloth, 


Crown 8vo. 
A Love Sketch. Crown 8vo. 


Distinctly above the average.” —Leeds Mercury. 


MR. DRANE also has in the press, and will publish as soo 
as ready, the following important Books :— 


AN OLD WOMAN’S TRAGEDY. By E. M. Tuompson. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth. Price 3s. 6d. 


A YEAR WITH NATURE. By W. Percivat WesteE:t, Author of ‘ All About Birds,” ‘A Handbook yume 


of British Breeding Birds,” &c. 


H. Stone, and from Drawings by the Author. Over 170 Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


Illustrated with Photographs from Nature and Still Life, by J. T. Newman, G. Watmough Webster, —_ 


Cloth extra, gilt. Price Ios. 6d. 


320 Pp 


BOOKS TO BUY AND KEEP. 


POEMS OF PASSION. By WueeLer WILcox. 
Crown 8vo. soth thousand. Price 1s. 
** Mrs, Wilcox’s poems are all rich in ideas. She often condenses a whole page in 
a stanza and leaves the great truth sparkling and clearer than the orator would 
make it in a laboured argument.” 
May be read with distinct pleasure." —Manchester Guardian. 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF A VAGABOND. By E. 
HeEron-ALLEN. A small volume of spirited Poems. Price rs. 

“2% 7 good example of the verse that celebrates the fashionable emotions of 

the period.” —Court Circular. | 


POEMS OF PLEASURE. By WueeLer WILcox. 
ice 1s. 
“Mrs. Wilcox in this collection runs the whole gamut of the emotions. She is 
decidedly the most ful of the poet of the present day.” 


MAURINE AND OTHER POEMS. By Evra WueeLer 


Witcox. Price 1s. 
Just published, price 5s. net.—HANDSOME PRESENT. 


SIR HENRY IRVING AND MISS ELLEN TERRY: 


a Record of over 20 years at the Lyceum Theatre. By WALTER CALverr. 
With 76 choice Illustrations. Edition limited to 300 copies, and cannot be re- 
produced. Only a few left. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING DEAD. A Startling | 

Tale of Adventure. By Neat Fyne. With 8 full-page Illustrations by | 

E. A. Holloway. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

** As thrilling a story of struggle and peril as we have read for a long time t. 

It will keep the reader in breathless suspense until he reaches the end.” ia | 

The Speaker. 

“‘T would as readily walk with Mr. Neal Fyne as with any Mr. Haggard now | 

horrifying the millions.” —Morning Leader. 


LOVE’S USURIES. By Louis Creswicke, Author of | 


** Magnetism and Mystery.” 8vo. 244 pp. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


| MY CANARY BOOK. 


DRANE’S UNIVERSAL MANUAL 


Price One Shilling each. 
EVERYONE HIS OWN DOCTOR; or, The Househ 


Medical Guide. By Dr. AmpRosE. 254 pages. 60th Thousand. 


POULTRY AND PIGEONS: Their Varieties, Manage 


ment, Breeding, and Diseases. By Hucu Pirer. A New and Thorough 
Revised Edition. By JAmes S. Goutp, Author of ‘“‘ My Canary Book.” 


EVERYONE’S HANDBOOK OF BRITISH BREEDING 


BIRDS. By W. Percivat WeEsTELL. Containing a complete description of 
all Birds known to Breed in the British Isles, their Habits, Nests, Eggs, &c. 


C. E. Hartiey. Comprising the most Essential Parts of the Grammar, a Fu 
Explanation of the Correct Pronunciation, Lessons in Conversation, and a Li 
of over 5,000 French Words and Phrases in Common Use. 


COTTAGE AND DAIRY FARMING; or, How t 
Cultivate from Two to Twenty Acres, including the Management of Cows 
Pigs, and Poultry, and the Making of Butter and Cheese. By Martin Doy 
and J. Darton. 


THE NEWSPAPER DICTIONARY, Classical and 


Foreign Quotations, Proverbs, Words, Expressions, and Phrases of freque 
occurrence, Translated and Explained. By CHarLtes HarTLey. 


THE GARDENER’S RECEIPT BOOK, containing 
Methods for Destroying all Kinds of Vermin and Insects injurious to the 
Garden, with Preventives and Cures for the different Diseases of Plants, and 
Directions for the Preservation of Trees, Fruit, Flowers, &c., &c. By W1LL1aM 
Jones. Eighth Edition. 


CUTHILL (JAMES)—THE GARDENER’S MANUAL 


of the Cultivation of Mushrooms, Cucumbers, Melons, Strawberries, and the 
ine. 


Contains Chapters on the 
Choice of a Bird, Varieties, Cages, Food and Manag , Diseases, Breed: 
ing, Mules, &c., and Short Articles on the Management of the Siskin, Gold- 
finch, Citril Finch, Serin Finch, and Linnet. By James S. Goutp. 


All the above Books may be obtained through any Bookseller, or will be sent direct Srom the Publisher 
on receipt of published price. 


3° 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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illiant book.” —Skctch. Particularly good.”—Academy. 
6s. Claret roan, gilt. Illustrated. ., ; 


“A 


- . BoypoN IN THE TIME OF THE DIAMOND JUBILEE. 


London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Llangollen : Darlington & Co. 


Letter from H.M. THE QUEEN. 
: “Sir Henry P by is « ded by the Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for 
Clot copy of his Handbook which he has sent to Her Majesty.” 
“* Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 3 
“Far superior to ordinary Guides.”—London Daily Chronicle. 


‘aits of@dited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
3 Maps by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
é. Foolscap. 8vo. ONE SHILLING EACH. Illustrated. 
Bournemouth and New Forest. The Channel Islands. 
The North Wales Coast. The Isle of Wight. 
he Vale of Llangollen. The Wye Valley. 
tsman. @Ross, Tintern, and Chepstow. The Severn Valley, 
Bristol, Bath, Wells, and Weston super-Mare. 
s. 6d, Brighton, Eastbourne. Hastings, and St. Leonards. 
Uandudno, Rhyl. Bangor, Bettwsycoed, and Snowdon. 
Cloth, Aberystwyth, Barmouth, Machynlleth, and Aberdovey. 


Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, and Pwilheli. . 
vern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, and Cheltenham. 

Llandrindod Wells and the Spas of Mid-Wales. ‘ 
. Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan. 


THIRD EDITION. ENLARGED EDITION. 
5s. 24 Maps and Plans. 


“a What would not the intelligent tovrist in Paris or in Rome give for such a 

mide-book as this, which teaches so much that is outside the usual scope of such 
Times. 

“The best Handbook to London ever issued.” —Ziverpool Daily Post. 

“Most emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


LONDON AND ENVIRONS. 


y EMILY CONSTANCE COOK and E. T. COOK, M.A. 


With an additional Index of 4,500 references to all streets nd 
places of interest. 


_ Llangollen : DARLINGTON & Co. 
mdon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., LTD. 
The Railway Bockstalls, and all Booksellers’. 
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LIST. 


Book of. A Practical Guide to the Construction, 
Arrangement, and Management of Freshwater and Marine Aquaria ; containing 
Full Information as to the Plants, Weeds, Fish, Molluscs, Insects, &c., How 
and Where to Obtain Them, and How to Keep Them in Health. By Rev. 
Grecory C. Bateman, A.K.C., and RecinatpA. R. Bennett, B.A. Illus- 
trated. In cloth gilt, price 5s. 6d.,by post, 5s. rod. 


Dogs. Breaking and T : Being Concise Directions for 
the proper education of Dogs, both for the Field and for Companions. Second 
Edition. By ‘‘ PaTurinpEer.” With by Hucu Illustrated. 
In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d., by post 6s. rod. 


Game Preserving, Practical. Containing the fullest Direc- 
tions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and Ground Game, and Destroy- 
ing Vermin; with other Information of Value to the Game Preserver. 

w CarnzcGie. Illustrated. In cloth gilt, demy 8vo. price 21s., by post 21 sd. 

By 


Gardening, The Book of: a Handbook of Horticulture. 
well-known Specialists. Edited by W. D. Drury (Author of ‘‘ Home Garden- 
ing,” ‘‘ Insects Injurious to Fruit,” ‘‘ Popular Bulb Culture,” &c.). . Very fully 
Illustrated. I vol. demy 8vo. about 1,200 pp. price 16s. net, by post 17s. 


Gardening, Dictionary of. A Practical Encyclopedia of 

Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated with 2,440 En- 

vings. Edited by G. Nicnotson, Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

ew; assisted by Prof. Trail, M.D.; Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., F.L.S., 

w. oy . Garrett, and other Specialists. In 4 vols. large post 4to. Cloth 
gilt, price, £3, by post £3 2s. Half morocco, £3 3s., by post £3 5s. 


Horse-Keeper, The Practical. By Grorcr FLEMING, C.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.V.S., late Principal Veterinary Surgeon to the British Army, 
and Ex-President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. In Cloth gilt, 
price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. 10d. 


Orchids: Their Culture and Management, with Descriptions of all 
the Kinds in General Cultivation. Illustrated by Coloured Plates and En- 
nee. By W. Watson, Assistant-Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; 
assisted by Ww. Bean, Foreman, Royal Gardens, Kew. Second Edition: 
Revised atid with Extra Plates. In cloth gilt and gilt edges, price £1 1s. net, 
by post £1 1s. 6d. 


Parrots, the Speaking. The Art of Keeping and Breeding the 
lacey yr Talking Parrots in Confinement. By Dr. Kaxt Russ. Illustrated 
with OLOURED PLATES and Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 5s., by post 


5s. 4d. 


Pig, Book of the. The Selection, Breeding, Feeding, and 
Management of the Pig; the Treatment of its Diseases; the Curing and Pre- 
serving of Hams, Bacon, and other Pork Foods ; and other information apper- 
taining to Pork Farming. By Professor JAMES Lonc. Fully Illustrated with 
Portraits of Prize Pigs, Plans of Model Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt, price 
ros. 6d., by post ros. 11d. 


Pigeons, Fancy. Containing full Directions for the Breeding and 
M 


: REVUE DES REVUES 


~ am Numéro spécimen ET 24 Numéros par an. 
ebsteth sop DEMANDE. Revue d'Europe at d’ Amérique Richement illustrés. 
de mots, beaucoup d ‘idées. ") Peu de mots, beaucoup d’idées. 
Au prix de 20 fp. en France et de 24 fr. 4 l’étranger on a un 


AL ment d’uz an pour la Revue des Revues, RICHEMENT 
USTREE. 

“Avec elle, on sait tout, tout de suite” (ALEx. Dumas Fits), car “‘la Revue 

Revues est extrémement bien faite et constitue une des lectures des plus 

iseh tes, des plus passionnantes” (FRANCISQUE SaRCEY); “rien n'est plus 


que ce résumé de l’esprit humain” (E. Zora) ; “elle a conquis une situation 
te et prépondérante parmi les grandes revues frangaises et étrangéres” (Les 

an ag ~ ts); “‘la Revue publie des études magistrales” (Figaro) 3 etc. 
La Revue parait /¢ 1°" e¢ /e 15 de chaque mois, publie des articles 


“Ce its signés par /es plus grands noms frangais et étrangers. 

La Revue publie également les analyses des meilleurs articles parus 
DING-Brs les périodiques du monde entier, caricatures politiques, des 
<9 of et zouvelles, derniéres inventions et découvertes, etc., etc. 


La collection annuelle de la Revue forme une vraie encyclopédie 
S. Byf4 gros volumes, ornés d’environ 1,500 gravures et contenant plus 


ar, a Fullf# 400 articles, études, nouvelles, romans, etc. 

nd a List Zeus les abonnés pour 1900 recevront gratuitement la Grande 
de l’Ex tion de 1900, richement illustrée, et autres 

ow ft s de valeur. (Consulter nos prospectus.) 


of a On s’abonne sans frais dans tous les bureaux de poste de la France et 
iN Movil Pétranger chez tous les principaux libraires du monde entier et dans 
bureaux de la Revue, 


1 an 
f freque Rédaction et Administration: 12 AVENUE DE L’OPERA, PARIS. 
aining DOMINION OF CANADA, CITY OF QUEBEC. 
us to the 
lants, and 
Wittiaug ONVERSION and Redemption of the following 
STERLING DEBENTURES of the CITY OF QUEBEC, viz.:— 

6 per Cent. Consolidated Fund Loan, due rst July, r90s. 
, and the 6 per Cent. Debentures y st Jan., 1910. 

33 ” ” ” it Ja. 1913. 

» Ist Jan., 1914. 

nthe 1st Jan., 
Sy Breed: 4 ” ” St Jan., 1925. 
cin, Gold-{Messrs. COATES, SON & CO. are authorised by the City of Quebec to 


extend the time for the conversion 


of the Debentures of the 


ove issues to exchange their present holdings, either for new Cent. 
ia Psolidated Registered Stock of the City of Quebec, or Cash, upon ft, onli set 
in the full 

pectuses and forms for listing the Debentures to be lodged for conversion or 
Ayment off in Cash, may be obtained from Messrs. GLyn, Mitts, Currie & Co., 


London, and of Messrs. CoaTEs, Sow &, 99 Street, 
99 Gresham Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


31st May, 1900. 


4 t of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of every known Variety, 
together with all other information of interest or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Thi 
Edition. 18 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 other full-page illustrations. By 
J. C. Lyett. In cloth gilt, price 10s. 6d., by post ros. 10d. 


Rabbit, Book of the. A Complete Work on Breeding and 
Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, Variations, Uses, 
Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. SECOND EDITION. 
Edited by Kempster W. KniGuT. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. 
In cloth gilt, price ros. 6d., by post 10s. 11d. 


Sailing Tours. The Yachtsman’s Guide to the Cruising Waters ot 
the English and Adjacent Coasts. With Descriptions of every Creek, Harbour, 
and Roadstead on the Course. With Numerous Charts printed in Colours, 
showing Deep water, Shcals, and Sands exposed at low water, with sounding. 
By Frank Cowrer, B.A. In crown 8vo. cloth gilt. 

Vol. I. The Coasts of Essex and Suffolk, from the Thames to Aldborough. 
Six Charts. Price 5s., by post ss. 3d. 

Vol. II, The South Coast, from the Thames to the Scilly Islands. Twenty- 
five Charts. New and Revised Edition. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 

Vol. III, The Coast of Brittany, from L’Abervrach to St. Nazaire, and 
an Account of the Loire. Twelve Charts. Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. 10d. 

Vot. IV, The West Coast, from Land’s End to Mull of Galloway, in- 
— the East Coast of Ireland. Thirty Charts. Price ros. 6d., by post 
tos. rod. 

Vol. V. The Coasts of Scotland and the N.E. of England down to Ald- 
borough. Forty Charts. Price 10s. 6d., by post ros. rod. 


Sea Terms, A Dictionary of. For the use of Yachtsmen, 
Amateur Boatmen, and Beginners. By A. ANSTED. Fully Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 7s. 11d. 


Sporting Books, Illustrated. A Descriptive Survey of a 
Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sporting and Character 
with an Appendix of Prints relating to Sports of the Field. The whole valued 

reference to Average Auction Prices. y J. H. Starrr, Author of “ Library 
anual,” ‘‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c. In cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, 
by post 7s. 10d. 


Vivarium, The. Beinga Full Description of the most Interesting 
Snakes, Lizards, and other Reptiles, and How to Keep Them Satisfactorily in 
Confinement. By Rev.G.C. BATEMAN. Beautifully Illustrated. In cloth 
gilt, price 7s. 6d. net, by post 8s. 


War Medals and Decorations. A Manual for Collectors, with 
some account of Civil Rewards for Valour. By D. Hastincs_ Irwin. 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, Beautifully Illustrated. _In cloth gilt, price 
12s. 6d. net, by post 12s. rod. 


Wildfowling, Practical: 2 Book on Wildfowl and Wildfowl 
Shooting. By Hy. Suarp. The a. <= years’ experience Wildfowl 
itions 


Shooting under all sorts and ity as well as circumstances. 
peg ly Illustrated. Demy 8vo. cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net, by post 
rod. 


Wild Sports in Ireland. Being Picturesque and Entertaining 
Descriptions of several visits paid to Ireland, with Practical Hints likely to be 
of service to the Angler, Wildfowler, and Yachtsman. By Joun —————, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &c. Beautifully Illustrat 
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Babylon The Devil's Die 
In all Shades At Market Value 
This Mortal Coil Dumaresq’s Daughter 
‘The Tents of Shem The Duchess of 
Strange Stories | Philistia | The Scallywag 
The Beckoning Hand Ivan Greet’ 
For Maimie’s Sake B Royal 
The Great Taboo Under Sealed’ Orders 
By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
A Life In : The Cost of her Pride 
Sa Woman's Wit A Golden Autumn 
‘ona’s The Step- 

Valerie’s Fate 

By EDWIN LESTER ARNOLD. 
Phra the Pheenician | The Constable of St. Nicholas 


By ROBERT BARR. 
A Woman Intervenes 
Revenge ! 
By FRANK BARRETT. 
The Woman of the Iron | A Missing Witness 


Bracelets Under a Strange Mask 
Fettered for Life Was She Justified ? 
The Harding Scandal 
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Ready-Money Mortiboy Celia’s 
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The World Went Very. i 
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In the Midst of Life. 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 
Ainslie’s Ju-Ju : a Romance of the Hinterland. 


By McD. BODKIN, Q.C. 
Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 


By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
A Child of Nature | Foxglove Manor 
God and the Man | The Master of the Mine 
The Shadow of the Sued | The Heir of Linne 


Woman and the Man 

ed and White Heather 
Me for Ever | Babel Dene 
Annan Water Lady Kilpatrick 


Matt: aStory ofa Caravan The Charlatan 
belard 


The NewA 
By HALL CAINE. 
The Shadow of a Crime | The Deemster 
A Son of Hagar 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 
Antonina | Queen of Hearts 
Hide and Seek My Miscellanies 
The Woman in White The Moonstone 
Armadale | After Man and Wife 
No Name Poor Miss Finch 
A Rogue's Life Miss or Mrs. ? 
e Frozen The New Magdalen. 
The Law and the Lady “1 Say No” 
‘The Two Destinies Little Novels 
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The Evil Genius 
Black R Blind Love 
The Dead Secret ' 
By S. R. CROCKETT and OTHERS. 
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A Bird of Passage Tragedies 
Diana Barrington Mr. Jervis | Two Masters 
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Interference Married or Single? 
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Some One Else he _ Kingdom of Kerry 
A Family Likeness 
“To Let” fiss  Balmaine’ 's Past 
By DICK DONOVAN. 
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Terrace The Chronicles of Michael 
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Trill Tales of Terror 
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Patricia Kemball An Octave of Friends 

The Atonement of Leam | ‘‘ My Love!” 
Dundas Ione 

The Rebel of the Family | Paston Carew 


The World Well Lost Sowing the Wind 
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By Proxy Sunny Stories 
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By ALAN ST. AUBYN. 
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Time. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 
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| Benedick 
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Frau Frohmann Marion Fay 
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Humour The Adventures of H 
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By WILLIAM WESTALL. 
The Phantom City Two Pinches of Snuff 
A Queer Race Trust-Money 
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Nigel Fortescue Ralph Norbreck’s T: 
Sons of Belial For Honour and Life 
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Red Ryvington Roy of Roy's Court 
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By EMILE ZOLA. 
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sion The Dream 
The Fortune of the} The Downfa 
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